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THE H. F. JENKS CO., Inc., wishes all readers of Our 
Dumb Animals a very Prosperous and Happy New Year and 


expresses its appreciation of the business and many favors ex- 


tended during the year just closed. 


worth fighting for.”’ 


“Anything worth having is 
Our hat is in the ring to provide dumb 


animals with clean uninfected drinking water. 


‘“‘Choisa’’ Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 

6lined One-pound and 

Half-pound Canisters. 

H 1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 

3 lb. Canisters, 35 cts. 

We invite comparison 

with ther Teas of the 
ea same or higher price. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

Boston Brookline 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
BEST CLOTHING READY TO WEAR MADE IN WORKSHOPS ON THE PREMISES— 
FOR MEN, YOUNG MEN, AND BOYS 


The attention of mothers of boys is directed to the convenient and attractive department on 
second floor devoted to the clothing requirements of boys 


400 WASHINGTON STREET - - - - = - =: = = BOSTON 


ROTHERY, EMERY & PERKINS 
Fire, Life, Health, Accident, and Liability Insurance 


Telephones, Branch Exchange, 6030 Main 
MASON BLDG., 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 


Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITA 


DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, 50c. per Day 
Telephone Tremont 991 and 992 


549 ALBANY ST. 
Cor. Dedham 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


Established 1889 Incorporated 1914 


SHEA & DONNELLY CO. 
BEDFORD LIMESTONE 


Mills at Boston Office . 
Tad. 166 Devonshire Street 


HOLT-FAIRCHILD CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
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1868, AND FOR FORTY.onE 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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A Hospital—A Memorial—A Home 


WO questions we want to an- 
swer. “Is an Animals’ Hos- 
pital worth while?” “Do our 
two Societies need a Home?” 


A Hospital 


As to the first: The 
American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals opened a hospital 
in New York last year. It 
has scarcely been able to meet the demands made 
upon it. The New York Woman’s League for Ani- 
mals has just opened, or is about to open an- 
other—site and hospital costing about $200,000. 
Their free dispensary demonstrated the urgent 
need for it, 6020 cases having been treated in 
the first year. The State of New York last 
autumn added to its veterinary college at Ithaca 
a hospital for large and small animals which 
cost, not equipped and exclusive of the land, 
$140,000. To this they expect to make a further 
addition at an expense of $200,000. The State 
does this not from humanitarian motives, but to 
protect the wealth invested in its animals, the 
loss from disease approximating $29,000,000 
annually. Even little Norway, with far fewer 
animals to conserve, has recently expended 
$644,000 for this purpose. Other European 
countries have long been building such 
hospitals. 

Humane societies are everywhere awaking to 
the need of saving animals from disease and so 
from suffering. London has had its Animals’ 
Hospital now for many years. If it were only a 
matter of dollars and cents, irrespective of 
humanity, the investment would be bound to 
pay a large return to the people of the State 
when such an institution is built. Our own 
dispensary opened five months ago has treated 
already more than 2500 cases of sick and injured 
animals, our first year promising a record equal 
to that of the one in New York. 

Massachusetts is far in the rear in this impor- 
tant field of service. It strikes many among us 
as a strange, unheard-of idea that animals 
should have a hospital worthy the name built 
in their behalf. Any place, no matter how insani- 
tary and poorly equipped, has seemed good 
enough for them. Yet the Department of 


By FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


Agriculture tells us that the annual loss in ani- 
mals in the United States from disease and 
exposure would build a Panama Canal every 
twelve months. Economically they demand 
our care and thought. Fortunately for their 
comfort and well-being we are just coming to 
see this. We are sure our Angell Memorial 
Animals’ Hospital is needed. We must have 
not a makeshift, but an enduring, modern hospi- 
tal to do for animals what our human hospitals 
do for men and women. 


A Memorial 


No worthier memorial to Mr. Angell could 
have been planned. That his work has changed 
for the better beyond all compute the life of 
Boston, of Massachusetts, and even of the whole 
nation, no one who understands the influence of 
such a personality in a cause like this will doubt. 
It would be no insignificant thing for a city, a 
State, to perpetuate the name and memory of 
one of its greatest benefactors, even though the 
memorial were wholly unproductive. When this 
Memorial, however, becomes a means of widen- 
ing the very work for which such a man gave 
his life, who shall say there has been any waste? 
No man of vision. 

This idea of a ‘Memorial Building’’ was long 
in Mr. Angell’s mind, though not in connection 
with his own name, since he wrote in 1895, “‘We 
are making efforts to obtain subscriptions to 
enable us to purchase or erect for our Humane 
Societies a ‘Memorial Building,’ which shall be 
used for our offices. We do not propose for it 
memorial windows, which are likely to be 
broken, but memorial tablets on its inner walls, 
on which shall be inscribed, to continue during 
the centuries, the names of those who shall 
testify their interest in our humane work by 
materially aiding in its purchase or erection.”’ 

In this very meaning of the word our building 
will be a Memorial not only to Mr. Angell but 
to those faithful friends of our Societies whose 
portraits, and whose names on enduring tablets, 
will perpetuate their memory through all coming 
years. 


A Home 


As to the second question: The growth of the 
activities of our two Societies since Mr. Angell’s 


death, on the foundation he laid, few except 
those in the offices can realize. More than three 
years ago we were crowded out of our old 
quarters for lack of room. The rental we are 
obliged to pay now for our present accommoda- 
tions, for storage for our literature, which, to 
secure at lowest possible prices, must be printed 
in large quantities, and for the garaging of our 
ambulances, is the interest on considerably more 
money than that part of the hospital will cost 
which will be used for our offices and mailing 
department— sixty thousand copies of Our Dumb 
Animals are mailed from our offices each month. 
This leaves something over a hundred thousand 
dollars to be spent for the hospital itself which 
will be in part, at least, self-supporting. The 
entire cost of the whole structure will be in the 
neighborhood of $225,000. Every element of 
luxury or extravagance will be eliminated. 
Solidity and efficiency alone are being sought. 
It is not a million dollar hospital as some have 
imagined. We wish some day it could be 
endowed with a million dollars, that nothing 
might ever interfere with its beneficent work, 
no matter what the times of financial depression 
we might have to face. 

Here again is the accomplishment of one of 
Mr. Angell’s dreams, for as far back as 1891 he 
said in Our Dumb Animals, ‘‘No Societies in the 
world are doing a greater or more important 
work for humane education and the protection 
of dumb animals from cruelty than our American 
Humane Education Society (the first of its kind 
in the world) and our Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. No 
Societies in the world better deserve to own a 
building which shall give them a permanent 
home. Is there not in Massachusetts or else- 
where some friend of humane education and 
dumb animals who will sell us such a building, or 
who will present it to us on condition of receiving 
for life a moderate annual rental?” 

It was out of these appeals of Mr. Angell that 
there came the bequest of Mr. Samuel E. Sawyer 
for this purpose, and the legacy left by the Hon. 
Samuel C. Cobb, one of Boston’s distinguished 
mayors, which will ultimately come to us, and 
which, like that of Mr. Sawyer, can only be 
used for a building. These two will amount to 
something like $75,000. 
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The Educational Value 


Then the educational significance of this 
Memorial, standing as it will where thousands will 
see it every day, is scarcely to be measured. Its 
witness, as a dignified and fitting institution per- 
petuating a great name in humane work, to the 
cause for which he lived, is not the least of its 
values. We are as confident that it will come 
to be ranked among the things of which Boston 
is proud, and to which it will point with pleasure, 
as that it is needed both for the animals whose 
welfare it will serve and for the Societies Mr. 
Angell founded. 

The building has been begun, because in the 
best wisdom of the directors the time had come 
for this new step forward. We are going on with 
it in faith—in the faith that the friends who have 
believed in our Societies, and have so nobly 
supported them in the past will continue to make 
possible their splendid service to the city, the 
State, the world. 


SAGACITY OF A FAITHFUL HORSE 
By JAMES W. STUBER 


A faithful horse, showing almost human intel- 
ligence, walked to a store at Maplewood, Ohio, 
pushed the front door open with his nose, and 
whinnied until aid arrived, after the rig to which 
he had been hitched was struck by a train and 
demolished and his owner seriously injured. 

Citizens who were in the store were attracted 
by the strange actions of the animal and, noticing 
the bruises which he had sustained, started an 
investigation. They found the owner, George 
Sherer, unconscious near the railroad track. The 
rig was carried for nearly a quarter of a mile on 
the pilot of the engine, but fortunately the horse 
was only slightly injured. 


HOW DO THE BEASTS GROAN! 

A biblical quotation displayed in a conspicuous 
place on the front of the building is a remarkable 
feature of a livery stable in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. At the time the building was erected 
the owner refused to allow any decoration other 
than a terra-cotta panel which he would furnish, 
says Popular Mechanics. When this was in- 
stalled it was found to bear the inscription: 
“How Do The Beasts Groan!” a quotation from 
Joel 1:18. In spite of repeated questioning, the 
owner has never offered any explanation as to 
his purpose in placing the inscription on the 
building. 


THE LAST POST AT SAMADEN 


(The written by our dear friend, Mr. 
JOHN L. STODDARD, now of Meran, Tyrol, was sug- 
gested by an event which he witnessed, one midnight at 
Samaden, a few months ago]. 

Good-bye, old Post! It is decreed 
That thou must vanish from the scene; 
Hereafter there will be no need 
For thee within the Engadine; 
Tomorrow the supplanting train 
Will swiftly glide from height to height; 
O Postman, sound one parting strain,— 
A farewell to the summer night! 
Blow, bugle! From on high 
The mountain peaks reply: 
Good-bye, old Post, good-bye! 


What means that crowd within the square? 
And this black flag on every horse? 
Why plays the band a plaintive air 
To celebrate thy final course? 
Can there be some who still regret ° 
The passing of a thing so slow? 
Is there a little pity yet 
For simple ways of long ago? 
Sound, bugle! In reply 
Tears fall from many an eye; 
Good-bye, old Post, good-bye! 


The last pathetic driver stands 
Bewildered by the dreaded end,— 
His worn whip still within his hands, 
As if it were his only friend; 
The horses mutely wonder why 
They now are tenderly caressed, 
And why the strangers, passing by, 
All wish for them a well-earned rest. 
Call, bugle! Far and nigh 
The echoing cliffs reply: 
Good-bye, old Post, good-bye! 
The village magistrate appears, 
As slowly strikes the midnight hour, 
And rouses oft-repeated cheers 
By prophecies of wealth and power; 
Why should Samaden, magnified, 
Lament her quaint, romantic past? 
With time, alas! all tears are dried, 
And what is old can never last! 
Cease, bugle! For reply 
How few now even sigh: 
Good-bye, old Post, good-bye! 


Take care at this particular season that 
the horse be not overloaded. Be sparing 
with the whip. Don’t neglect the shoeing. 
Warm the bits before harnessing on cold 
mornings, and always have a warm blanket 
to cover the horse that is standing still. 
Feed well and give your horse an occasional 
full day’s rest. 


SEGARIO, A FINE TYPE OF ARABIAN 


GOOD BUSINESS TO BE HUMANE 


Being “humane” is good business, Secretary 
George A. H. Scott of the Illinois Humane 
Society told the owners of warehouses and 
moving vans at a meeting held at the Traffic 
Club in Chicago recently. 

“Humane education has become so wide- 
spread,”’ he said, “that owners of horses out for 
business have to invest in blankets for the ani- 
mals and give them the best of care. The worst 
advertising that a company can get is through 
a careless and cruel teamster. People now take 
notice of the way in which a company provides 
for the comfort of its animals before leaving 
their order. 

“A woman who wished to move received bids 
from three transfer companies. The company 
which had not gone to the expense of providing 
blankets and other comforts for its horses had 
the lowest bid, but the woman preferred to give 
her order to the higher priced company because 
of the humane way it had of caring for the ani- 
mals. 

“When a moving van stops before a row of 
residences the women are watching how the 
teamster treats the horses. If he is humane the 
women gain a good impression of the firm and 
will remember the name of the company when 
in need of moving vans.” 

The members of the Association were asked 
to cooperate with the humane society for the 
good of the animals and their business. 


A WORKING DAY FOR THE HORSE 


Pennsylvania having secured a_ twelve-hour 
working-day for the horse, Missouri has begun a 
campaign for a similar law. President E. R. 
Weeks of the Kansas City Humane Society is 
quoted as saying: 

“Some team owners have been working two 
shifts of drivers with the same horses. Working 
hours for men and women are regulated by law. 
Now it is the horses’ turn.” 


CAB HORSES ABUSED IN CAIRO 

We are in receipt of press clippings from sev- 
eral Cairo, Egypt, papers, sent by a frequent 
contributor, who has observed how animals are 
treated in many countries. These articles 
relate to the excessive use of the whip by drivers 
of cabs (arabeahs) on the streets of Cairo, and 
protest against that common and flagrant 
cruelty. Public agitation of the subject tends 
to mitigate the abuse of the whip wherever the 
law is lax and the authorities are indifferent, but 
the refusal of a traveler to patronize a driver 
that is cruel to the horse upon which he depends 
for his living is the best way to express one’s 
disapproval and to stop the cruel practice. 


PLEA FOR THE HORSE 


We are glad to print, at a friend’s request, 
the following letter to a New York City daily, 
though we can discover no evidence that the 
practice of blinding horses exists. So far, that is 
a form of cruelty humane societies have not yet 
encountered: 


I am but one of the many patient, toiling horses 
whose hearts have been crushed by this despairing 
thought: 

We gladly plod through our daily task for the 
master man and gratefully accept a measure of oats 
as our wage; but we have neither hands with which 
to defend ourselves nor voices with which to plead. 

May our good masters lease to us the precious 
sight, which is our only joy. 

Many of us thus afflicted are employed by large 
trucking and coal concerns; our sight has been 
destroyed to break our spirits. 

If laws were made by which the working of a 
blind horse would become a misdemeanor, the crime 
of blinding horses would cease. BLIND BOB. 

New York City, Dec. 26, 1913. 
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NO REST FOR THE HORSE 


There’s a union for teamster and waiter, 
There’s a union for cabman and cook, 
There’s a union for hobo and preacher, 
And one for detective and crook. 
There’s a union for blacksmith and painter, 
There is one for the printer, of course, 
But where would you go in this realm of woe, 
To discover a guild for the horse? 
He can’t make a murmur in protest, 
Though they strain him both up and down hill; 
Or force him to work twenty hours 
At the whim of some drunken brute’s will. 
Look back at our struggle for freedom— 
Trace our present day’s strength to its source, 
And you'll find that man’s pathway to glory 
Is strewn with the bones of the horse. 
The mule is a fool under fire; 
The horse, although frightened stands true, 
And he'd charge into hell without flinching 
*Twixt the knees of the trooper he knew. 
When the troopers grow old, they are pensioned, 
Or a berth or a home is found; 
When a horse is worn out they condemn him 
And sell him for nothing a pound. 
Just think, the old pet of some trooper, 
Once curried and rubbed twice a day, 
Now drags some ragpicker’s wagon, 
With curses and blows for his pay. 
I once knew a king of racers, 
The best of a cup-winning strain; 
They ruined his knees on a hurdle, 
For his rider’s hat covered no brain. 
I met him again, four years later, 
On his side at the foot of a hill, 
With two savages kicking his ribs, 
And doing their work with a will. 
I stroked the once velvety muzzle, 
I murmured the old name again. 
He once filled my purse with gold dollars; 
And this day I bought him for ten. 
His present address is ‘“Sweet Pastures,” 
He has nothing to do but to eat; 
Or loaf in the shade in the green, velvet grass, 
And dream of the horses he beat. 
Now, a dog—well, a dog has a limit; 
After standing all he thinks his due, 
He'll pack up his duds some dark evening, 
And shine out for scenes which are new. 
But a horse, once he’s used to his leather, 
Is much like the old-fashioned wife: 
He may not be proud of his bargain, 
But still he'll be faithful through life. 
And I envy the merciful teamster 
Who can stand at the Bar and say: 
“Kind Lord, with the justice I dealt my horse, 
Judge Thou my soul today.” 
—Life. 


THE HORSE’S FACE 


A Roman nose in a horse, like the correspond- 
ing aquiline contour in a man, generally indicates 
strong individuality, often accompanied with 
great intelligence, says W. M. Phillips in Twen- 
tieth Century Farmer. 

A straight facial line is quite as often found 
with a high degree of intelligence, but a dish-faced 
horse is rarely anything but a nonentity in char- 
acter. We have seen a few exceptions to this 
rule, but they only prove it. A fine muzzle de- 
notes a high, nervous organization, while a 
coarse and large muzzle, with small and non- 
expansive nostrils and pendulous lower lip, 
mean stupidity. 

A sensitive and trumpet-shaped nostril means 
courage and intelligence, even when, as it does 
sometimes, it also means heaves. 

The ear is more intelligible even than the eye, 
and a person accustomed to the horse can tell 
all that he thinks or means. When a horse lays 
his ears flat back on his neck, he most assuredly 
is meditating mischief, and the bystander should 
beware of his heels or teeth. In play the ears 
will be laid back, but not so decidedly nor so 
long. A quick change in their position, and 
more particularly the expression of the eye at 
the time, will distinguish between playfulness 
and vice. 
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Youthful Herders in Many Lands 


By FELIX 


OTH in England and America, as in 
many other parts of the world, hun- 
dreds of boys and girls serve as herders, 
not only for sheep but for poultry of 

many sorts. Herding has always been, of course, 
the idlest, happiest task in the world! Given 
green pastures, sheep, in particular, will almost 
take care of themselves; where they won't, a good 
shepherd-dog, properly trainedy.is able to keep 


J. KOCH 


away to the mountains, shepherds, while they 
tend their flocks, whittle flutes and play them, 
or manage to meet some other shepherd and 
gossip of sheep and sheep and sheep! So lonely, 
though, is this life, that some of these boys 
actually go insane over it—they fancy their 
sheep so many humans and talk to this one and 
that as they would to so many human friends. 
In Herzegovina, the sterile mountains offer 


THE DUTIES OF THE FLOCK-TENDER ARE NOT ARDUOUS 


guard over them sufficiently to rouse the master 
and send him scurrying to such defense as is 
needed. So boys, and, in places, girls, are set to 
mind the sheep. 

Over England, on the commons that so often 
flank the railway stations, one sees these young 
shepherds idling. It’s a glorious thing to be able 
to throw one’s self on the grass—beg pardon, it’s 
the sward, there in England—and read copies of 
the Family Friend or the other magazines dear to 
boyhood—and be paid for it as well! Or, again, 
an industrious boy may study some craft, by 
correspondence-school method, and yet be 
earning enough to pay his tuition. The sheep 
come to know the voice of the shepherd and will 
obey him even as some oe might do. 

These English shephe#d-boys, of course, have 
the advantage of knowing reading and writing. 
Not so the youths who mind the sheep away 
down in southern Bulgaria, Europe's last 
brigand-land. There, on the flat plains rolling 


but little pasture and yet the goat, the great 
staple of life there, yielding milk, hide, garments, 
meat, clothing—must be fed! So the boys 
start in the springtime with the flock and drive 
it to a feeding-place in the mountains. There, 
while the animals browse, the lads fit homes for 
themselves in the caves. They milk the goats; 
make the cream into cheese, even prepare from 
it a rude butter. Once a week the mothers come 
out with other. food than that made by the boys 
themselves and supplemented with a dainty 
roast kid every so often, and with clean linen for 
the children. Perhaps children and goats have 
gone by that time; but, if so, a message is left 
behind on the stones to tell where and how to get 
to the new pasture. 

In Croatia the goose is no small item of food 
and its feathers form one of the chief products 
in the annual output of the farm. Each village, 
therefore, has its little goose-herd, and of morn- 
ings she starts out with her flock, driving them 
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from their several barns to the brook. Then, at 
evening she returns them to their respective 
owners. In parts of the United States boys are 
now hiring out as goose-herds, and they do 
manage to bring the geese in on time; lead them 
to proper waters and see to it that they are 
cared for, as the silly geese would hardly be if left 
all to themselves. 

In fact, persons, qualified to know, state that 
not only is child labor cheaper than adult, to 
such purpose, but, somehow, it is far more satis- 
factory. Children love the animals as adults 
seldom do. They seem to understand them, to 
awaken in them a certain confidence that the 
grown man or woman cannot. Sheep, cattle, 
horses, all will obey a child where a man’s voice 
is resented, and so it is safe to assume that the 
boy and girl-herders will long be continued in 
their hardly arduous duties of guardians and 
guides to our dumb animal friends. 


BIRDS AND THE WIRELESS 


Since our coast began to be studded with 
Marconi stations, says an English newspaper, 
it has been noticed that the birds do not seem 
very happy about it. In the neighborhood 
of a wireless station birds seem to be vaguely 
disturbed and uneasy, gulls being the chief 
sufferers. 

And when the line of a pigeon race lies over 
or near a wireless station it has been noticed 
that an unusual number of birds fail to find 
their way home. The wireless waves in the air 
seem to interfere with the sense of direction. 

The cause has not been definitely settled, 
but there is no doubt that birds and animals 


both are more sensitive to mysterious vibra-. 


tions of the air than are human beings. Horses 
and monkeys in earthquake lands tremble with 
fear hours before an earthquake arrives. 

It has been suggested that animals and birds 
have a sixth, or “electric’’ sense, and are in 
touch with the ether, that mysterious fluid which 
scientists declare to pervade everything in the 
universe both on earth and in air. It is by 
waves in the ether that wireless travels. 

So when the wireless waves start interfer- 
ing with the ordinary waves of the ether, such 
as those along which light travels, the birds 
lose their little heads and forget their way. 


Tide the birds over the winter storms by 
feeding them and next summer they will 
more than pay you back. 


SYMPATHY 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
I know what the caged bird feels, alas! 
When the sun is bright on the upland slopes; 
When the wind stirs soft through the spring- 
ing grass, 
And the river flows like a stream of glass; 
When the first bird sings and the first bud 
opes, 
And the faint perfume from its chalice steals— 
I know what the caged bird feels! 


I know why the caged bird beats his wing 
Till its bloed is red on the cruel bars; 
For he must fly back to his perch and cling 
When he fain would be on the bough a-swing; 
And a pain stiff throbs in the old, old scars. 
And they pulse again with a keener sting— 
I know why he beats his wing! 


I know why the caged bird sings, ah me, 
When his wing is bruised and his bosom 
sore,— 
When he beats his bars and he would be free; 
It is not a carol of joy or glee, 
But a prayer that he sends from his heart’s 
deep core, 
But a plea, that upward to heaven he flings— 
I know why the caged bird sings! 


PLUMAGE TRADE HORRORS IN INDIA 


A communication from Labhshankar Laxmidas 
of Junagad, India, respectfully begs to draw the 
attention of every Member of the English 
Parliament to an editorial in the Times of India, 
which, if true, is but another indication of the 
depths of barbarism to which men may sink for 
the sake of gold: 


The Plumage Trade 


A revolting case of cruelty to animals is 
reported from Karachi which will be a fresh 
argument in favor of those who are trying to put 
a stop to the plumage traffic. It seems that in 
Sind birds are bred by fishermen, and their 
feathers exported to England, and that when- 
ever these birds are carried from one place to 
another they are huddled up in a cage, and in 
that case the fishermen sew up the eyes of the birds 
with thread, so that they may not fight among 
themselves and destroy each other. Two men 
have just been fined Rs. 30 each for practising 
this cruelty. The penalty is small, but will 
probably be felt severely by the brutes who 
indulge in this bestial form of torture... . It 


would require hundreds of prosecutions to elimi- 
nate half the objectionable features of this trade 
carried on to satisfy an imperious Fashion. 


“THE KING OF THE NIGHT IS THE BOLD, BROWN OWL” 
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Familiar Friends in Feather 
IV. THE BLUEBIRD 
By EDGAR T. JONES 

‘& is in the Gulf States or 


the West Indies that the 
common bluebirds spend 
the greater part of the 
winter months. They 
arrive in these regions 
from the northern lati- 
tudes about the first of 
December and live there 
in flocks until about the 
first of February. As the mating usually occurs 
on their northward trip, they have separated 
into small groups of three or four by the first of 
March, the time they have reached the latitude 
of New York. Some, however, continue their 
northward migration until they reach the south- 
ern boundary of Canada. 

The snow has not always melted north of the 
fortieth parallel before this plaintive warbler 
announces that spring is approaching. In fact 
he is one of the first of the migratory birds to be 
seen, often preceding the robin. Their spirited 
spring song is a plaintive note consisting of the 
three syllables, ‘‘troo-e-lee, troo-e-lee,”” and is 
easily imitated by any boy. They spend several 
days in flitting about the orchards and yards 
apparently searching for a suitable summer 
home. They may be seen investigating the 
woodpecker’s nest of the year before, the holes 
in the fence posts or the fruit-trees or the small 
bird-houses that may have been built especially 
for them. Not unfrequently they will build the 
nest in the thick foliage of a hedge-row, rose 
thicket or a syringa bush. If a small bird-house 
is built on a post or other upright projection, 
the chances are that this sky-tinted bird will 
make it his home for the summer and in doing 
so will rear at least two broods. If bits of cloth 
are scattered near the bird box it will help the 
pair materially in the construction of the nest. 
(It seems that any bird takes into consideration 
in building his home, the food supply, the mate- 
rials for nest construction and the danger from 
his enemies.) 

During the early spring the bluebird’s food 
consists of weed seeds and the cocoons that he 
finds on the trunks of fruit and foliage trees. A 
little later in the season he depends upon the 
insect life common to orchards and gardens. He 
is to the fruit or ornamental tree what the toad 
is to the garden. 

By the middle of April or the first of May the 
nest has been completed and the five or six bluish . 
white eggs have been laid. In about twelve 
days the hatching occurs and for several days 
the young are almost a black and quite often the 
blue does not show until they are ready to leave 
the nest. The male bird obtains the greater part 
of the food for both the mother and the young. 
As they spend the greater part of the fruit season 
in the same locality they are of inestimable value 
in reducing the number of insect pests. As they 
do not start on their southward journey until 
late in the fall they also help to quite an extent 
in lessening the weed seeds in the early fall. 
The trees have often become bare and all insect 
life hidden before they leave for their long flight. 
Just previous to leaving for the south they may 
be seen gathering together in flocks and spending 
the entire day in search of food, really a prepara- 
tion for the arduous trip. It is also noticeable 
that the spirited’song of the springtime is changed 
to one with a harsher and a sadder note. 

These birds, whose mere presence adds much to 
any orchard or group of shrubbery, are easily 
recognized on account of their familiar coloring. 
Their amiable dispositions and trustful, sociable 
manners make them general favorites. 
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Some of Our Great Benefactors 


Who Remembered the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the American Humane Education Society in Their Wills 


SAMUEL C. COBB 
Ex-Mayor of Boston 


E are presenting on this page repro- 
ductions of the photographs of sev- 
eral of our largest benefactors. 
They are a noble group of men and 

women. All of them had interests outside of 
those that centered in the animal world, but 


they realized that relatively few actually cared 


enough about animals to do largely or to give 
largely for their protection from injustice and 
cruelty. 

Some of these gave with great liberality to 
both of our Societies. Some were chiefly inter- 
ested in the humane education feature of our 
work and designated their benefactions for that. 

Their names will be forever perpetuated by us 
in most grateful remembrance. They are the 
ones who have made possible many of the most 
far-reaching undertakings carried on by our two 
Societies. 

In the Memorial Hall of our new building their 
portraits, with those of many others, will be 
reverently hung and cared for, or their names 


SAMUEL E. SAWYER 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 


MRS. ELLEN M. GIFFORD 
New Haven, Connecticut 


MRS. ELIZABETH F. NOBLE 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 


MRS. RACHEL LEWIS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARIOCH WENTWORTH 
Boston, Massachusetts 


preserved on enduring tablets will adorn its 
walls. Indeed the name of every contributor 
to the building will be preserved so long as the 
Societies live. Portraits and photographs of 
benefactors we are obtaining wherever possible 
for this purpose. We greatly regret’ that we 
have been unable to find even a photograph of 
some of our largest givers. We shall much ap- 
preciate the assistance of friends and relatives 
of those who leave us bequests, in helping us 
secure suitable likenesses of them. 

Hundreds have given in smaller amounts 
where the will to do has been as strong and gen- 
erous as in the case of those with more abundant 
means. These we appreciate no less. We know 
that some of these latter friends of our work 
would have matched the most munificent of 
the gifts we have received if only it had been in 
their power. These, too, with others to come 
after them, their names, their portraits if we can 
obtain them, belong in our ‘‘Hall of Fame.” 

F.H.R. 


MISS MARTHA R. HUNT 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
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Photograph by Elwin R. Sanborn 


THE ESKIMO DOGS 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


Nations applaud and clasp a hero’s hand 
Who plants a flag on new-discovered land, 


Completing thus the world’s geography, 
Dispelling the dark fogs of mystery. 


Yet it has other heroes all unsung! 
Eskimo dogs, who have your praises rung? 


You big, gaunt fellows so devoid of grace 
With dense, gray coat and half-wild, wolfish face. 


Who better knows than you the sledge-whip’s pain, 
The urging voice, the pack-loads’ horrid strain? 


The polar night, the Arctic’s piercing breath, 
The waiting for supplies, long hunger, death? 


Yes, ‘“‘texploration” is a glorious name— 
The world’s loud plaudits and the hero’s fame, 


Yet there are other heroes all unsung, 
Eskimo dogs, who have your praises rung? 


THE DOG CAME BACK 


A few months ago a dog, apparently without 
a home, or in other words just an ordinary hobo 
canine, but a fine looking fellow, was badly in- 
jured by a street car in Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
says the Review of that town. L. P. Hurley, the 
watchman for the Grass Rug Company at its 
warehouse in the Y. M. C. A. building, out of his 
kindness of heart took the dog there and cared 
for him until recovery, when the animal departed 
to again take up his wandering life. A few even- 
ings ago he appeared at the building limping 
badly on three feet, and carefully holding up the 
fourth, which had been injured. Mr. Hurley was 
at the door and saw from the dog’s eyes that the 
animal begged entrance. This was granted and 
the dog entered and remained until well again, 
when he went away as before. 

Such things raise our estimate of the genus 
dog and call to mind the words of Barney, the 
janitor, ‘‘He had the sinse of a Christian and the 
lovin’ heart of a dog, an’ whin ye’ve said that, 
ye’ve said it all.” 


THE BIRDS’ PRAYER 
By E. L. HYDE 

Our Maker we look unto Thee for Thou didst 
create us and pronounce us good. We come 
unto Thee for Thou dost notice the sparrows’ 
fall. We lift our prayer to Thee for Thou 
“hearest the young ravens’ when they ‘cry. 
Shield us from the snare of the fowler and from 
inhumane killers that destroy us who would help 
tend the gardens of the earth. May the mother- 
hearted women, the wise men and the tender 
loving children be an ever-increasing host that 
shall shield, protect and preserve us. Thou 
gavest to men Thy Bow of Promise; wilt Thou 
not give unto us a Bow of Hope which shall 
span the dark cloud of our present increasing 
distress? Then can we with joy again air in 
Thy sunshine the colors borrowed from Thy 
Promise Bow, and lift up with fresh strength 
the voices Thou didst loan us from Heaven, that 
we might join the chorus of the angelic hosts 
who praise Thee as Creator and Preserver. O, 
Thou Giver of life, preserve us, we pray Thee. 
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THE FOSTER-MOTHER 
By DR. JOHN H. DOYLE 

(This story appeared so incredible when we received it 
that, though knowing of Dr. Doyle, its author and the 
owner of the dog, through personal friends, his neighbors. 
(for we lived once in Fall River), we wrote him for further 
confirmation. He writes: ‘I do not blame you for doubting 
my story as it does seem incredible, but it actually hap- 
pened. My wife, mother and sisters, and many of our 
neighbors were witnesses of the facts. I was myself under 
the impression that what occurred was a physiological im- 
possibility. 

“Cleo was my constant companion, except when I was 
called out at night on a sick call, when she would go to my 
wife’s room and guard it till I returned. Then she would 
go to her own bed. In fact if I told all the wonderful 
things she has done I should be looked upon as out of my 
senses. The picture is a poor one as she yawned just as I 
snapped the camera.”] 


hibition of the deep-seated maternal instinct 
that is possessed by the lower animals, 
particularly the dog, and I felt that it would 
be of interest to all lovers of the dumb creatures. 

This story has to do with Cleo, a beautiful 
and intelligent English setter. 

At the time, Cleo was about one year old, and 
was accompanying me in my rounds about the 
farm. With us was an old white bulldog who, 
as a rule, was in the habit of attending to his own 
affairs, but always held his ground should any 
thing or person attempt to interrupt “the even 
tenor of his way.” 

It so happened that I had to go to the base- 
ment of the house, and both dogs were following, 
as was their custom. While passing through 
one of the cellars, I discovered, in a box on a 
shelf, four feet from the floor, our cat, Judy, with 
four new kittens, about two days old. 

Judy, immediately upon spying the dogs, 
became concerned about the safety of her 
children and made a flying tackle at the bulldog. 
As was but natural, the dog defended himself, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, Mrs. Judy was 
dead with a broken neck. 

I was greatly incensed at the bulldog, even 
though he had at no time been the aggressor, 
and, to punish him, I took him to the stable and 
penned him up. Then after disposing of the 
cat’s body, I went to the cellar wondering what 
I would do with the kittens. 

In the excitement of the moment I had com- 
pletely forgotten Cleo, and imagine my surprise 
when I saw her lying in the box with the kittens 
and fondly cuddling them up to her, giving them 
the greatest of attention; and she seemed to be 
very proud and happy in the possession of her 
newly adopted family. In a few moments the 


if HAVE had the pleasure of witnessing an ex- 


kittens ceased crying, and seemed contented, as 
they snuggled up to their new foster-mother. 

I was very much interested in watching this 
pretty picture, and very proud of Cleo, so thought 
I would leave her with them for a while, and 
watch for results. 

Cleo had always been a very obedient animal, 


“CLEO” AND ONE OF HER PUPS 
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but she refused to answer my whistle when | 
called her for her usual feeding. She was so 
anxious about her family she had no desire for 
food, if it could be obtained only by leaving the 


box. But I finally insisted on her coming to 
me, and she reluctantly obeyed. However, as 
soon as she took the bone she returned to the box 
with it, and began to break off little pieces, 
and tried to get the kittens to eat them. Of 
course this was not possible, as they were too 
young to eat. It surely was a pleasing sight 
to see that so-called ‘lower’ animal attend to 
those kittens. When she jumped from the floor 
to that box—a distance of four feet—she would 
land with a remarkable lightness, and never 
touch one of the kittens; she would lick them 
and fondle them, and the expression of love and 
tenderness in her big, kind eyes, was a most 
touching sight. 

The problem of feeding the kittens now pre- 
sented itself, and I had about decided to get rid 
of them, as it was useless to attempt to feed 
them from a saucer. But imagine my great 
surprise when I discovered the kittens peace- 
fully nursing at Cleo’s breasts. 

Now Cleo had never had any puppies of her 
own, and I was under the impression that it was 
physiologically impossible for her breasts to 
secrete milk. But on closer examination I found 
she had a free flow of milk, and that the kittens 
were feasting to their hearts’ content. 

Cleo stayed with them for nearly two weeks, 
never once leaving the box, only for her food, 
and then returning almost immediately, and 
always with a portion of her own meal for the 
kittens. The flow of milk became so great that 
I was compelled to massage her breasts twice a 
day, in order to prevent them from caking, as 
the kittens could not use it all. 

By this time their eyes were open and they 
were able to drink from a saucer, and I decided 
to take Cleo away from them. In order to do so 
I was compelled to carry her, as she refused to 
leave them, and finally I took her to a friend in 
another part of the city, where she stayed for a 
few weeks. While there she was restless for 
’ some days, and would mope around; this being 

quite different from her usual disposition. 

A short while after I went away to a distant 
State, and took Cleo with me. After a stay of 
one year, we returned, and on entering the old 
home, we were met by two of Cleo’s foster- 
children, who were now full-grown cats, but 
they had forgotten their good friend of former 
days, and immediately proceeded to get rid of 
her. She was allowed to come in the house 
only after the cats had been chased to another 
room. 

Cleo has since had a family of her own, and 
she gave the puppies the same loving care that 
she did to the kittens. She has been a remark- 
able dog in many ways, and we think her the 
finest on earth. 


LORD CREWES QUICK TO ACT 


Mr. Edward Fox Sainsbury of Dieppe, France, 
informs us that he recently received a complaint 
from an English correspondent, made by the 
assistant engineer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Frontier road in India (Dera Ishmail 
Khan to Kohatt). It seems that there ponies 
harnessed in pairs convey people from one post to 
another, often at great speed and in frightfully 
hard and badly fitted harness and collars, not 
only causing sores but often causing the horses 
to fall, and that though appeals for relief from 
this terrible brutality were sent to the authorities 
no notice was taken. Mr. Sainsbury succeeded 
in having the matter called to the attention of 
Lord Crewes, Minister for India, who immedi- 
ately forwarded the communication to the 
proper authorities in India. 


A WEST 
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An Old Actor’s Personal Experience 


The following letter was addressed to the 
Editor of The Animals’ Guardian, London: 

My dear Sir:—I have not read ‘‘The Under 
Dog.” I have no need to. I have but to close 
my eyes, and the memory of what I have seen 
in thirty years of stage life comes crowding upon 
me in all its horrors. 

I had always promised myself, in my first 
leisure moments, to set forth some of my experi- 
ences. And, lo! I hear that it has been done, 
and capitally done, by master minds. Bravo! 
Mr. Bensusan. Bravo! Mr. Trist. 

I have seen the ‘dear, sweet little dog’? who 
said his prayers (God help him!) and did such 
clever things that the ladies vowed his trainer 
must possess ‘‘wonderful patience!” I have seen 
that most unfortunate of creatures mercilessly 
thrashed in the dressing-room for a slight hesi- 
tation in one of those “‘sweet tricks!’”’ I have 
seen that same dog so atrociously starved in his 
lodgings as to arouse even a callous landlady to 
indignant protest. I have seen that dog’s tail, 
that always hung so disconsolately, tied to its col- 
lar ina ‘‘happy”’ position by means of an invisible 
wire. And when the wretched creature wagged 
its tail in mute appeal for one ray of mercy, the 
delight of the audience knew no bounds! 

I have seen the be-diamonded couple fattening 
and battening upon the protracted agonies of 
their victim. They performed at the leading 
London and provincial variety theatres. 

I have seen the rollicking bears—those merry- 
hearted (!), irresponsible creatures, cooped up 
in semi-darkness under a cold and draughty 
stage, and confined in such tight boxes with iron- 
barred fronts. They were unable to stand 
upright or turn, and the only movement their 
cramped quarters permitted was a jerk from 
side to side; and in this exercise they passed their 
half-starved days. When brought upon the 
stage they craned their necks in sheer relief 
from the unbearable strain of their fearfully 
cramped prison. Onlookers exclaimed: ‘How 
human!” I have been by when the assistant to a 
well-known animal-trainer, in the employ of one 
of the largest importers of wild beasts, struck a 
lion’s paw with his iron-handled whip so as to 
cripple him for a month simply because the poor 
beast lay with a very small part of his paw pro- 
truding from the cage. I witnessed the breaking- 


in of a den of lions by the greatest ‘‘lion-tamer”’ 
that ever lived. 
cruelty. 

The inhuman treatment. of performing mon- 
keys, elephants, cats and other fellow-creatures 
would fill volumes. Why not a Guild of Mercy, 


It was a fantastic nightmare of 


with branches in every city and town, the mem- 
bers of which should pledge themselves to boy- 
cott and use every endeavor to induce their 
friends to avoid every house of entertainment 
which, by including performing animals in its 
program, is exploiting, or abetting the exploi- 
tation of, the agony of dumb creatures? 

I would like to know what punishment will be 
meted out in another world to callous brutes 
who, as conjurers, and even “drawing-room 
entertainers’ (save the mark!) are inflicting har- 
rowing tortures upon inoffensive rabbits, ducks, 
geese, guinea-pigs, pigeons, etc.? These and 
other unfortunates are unnaturally confined in 
dark dressing-rooms, or lodgings with insuffi- 
cient, and ofttimes without, water, light or air. 
During the performances they are frequently 
crushed into receptacles that cause them ex- 
cruciating sufferings (I have heard their cries of 
pain above the din of the orchestra!) These 
creatures are being wantonly sacrificed, as a 
performer once told me, ‘‘because they are so 
cheap and easy to replace!” 

No right-minded person would attend a con- 
jurer’s performance which included bird, beast 
or fish. 

With best wishes for your success, 

Yours truly, 
C. E. HAVERLY. 


JOHN RUSKIN’S CREED 
John Ruskin condemned activities which are 
linked to cruelty. Cruel sport he held in the 
utmost detestation. Deep into heart had sunk 
the noble moral which Wordsworth appended 
to his ballad of ‘Hartleap Well’: 
“One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide: 
* * * * 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 
And Mr. Ruskin wrote in no doybtful terms 
concerning the cruel pleasures of English gentle- 
men. He held that they are absolutely shut 
out, and ought to hold themselves shut out, from 
activities, whether for health or enjoyment, 
which necessitate the hunting, the coursing, the 
shooting of innocent bird or beast. A day on 
the moors shooting the beautiful birds of the 
air: a day on the coursing field, letting loose 
strong-limbed dogs on the feeble hare; worse 
still, a day in the pigeon cover, shooting down 
the helpless, defenseless captives there,—are 
days in his esteem, ill-spent, horrible to think of, 
and as degrading to the persons who so spend 
them as they are deathful to the poor creatures 
in whose sufferings their pleasures are sought. 


— 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


Boston, February, 1914 


FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit, except when copyrighted. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 45 
Milk Street, Boston. 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 


This campaign is a kind of humane education 
by injunction. No one need obey it any more 
than he need obey those other injunctions, 
“Don’t worry!” “Judge not!” ‘Lend a hand!” 
But sounded over and over again in the ears of 
men, meeting their eyes at innumerable turns, 
the words sink in at last and influence character. 

A friend said to us recently, ‘‘How indignant I 
have been seeing the cab drivers of Paris beating 
their starved horses under the very placards 
which read ‘Be kind to your animals.’”” But 
were they more cruel because of the placards? 
Can any one know how many arms uplifted to 
strike were stayed because of the words; how 
many children reading the words for the first 
time learned that animals had claims upon 
human kindness? 

It is said that if enough people tell a man he 
is a fool he will believe it in time. There are 
advertisements that stare you out of counte- 
nance in street-cars, in newspapers, on bill-boards 
until your only escape is to go and buy the thing 
advertised. If we can make these words, “Be 
Kind to Animals,” so universally common that 
every man, woman and child will sooner or later 
absorb them and their meaning, get them really 
into their blood, who shall measure the blessing 
to all forms of animal life? It has happened 
many times that children taught to be kind to 
animals have discovered that kindness toward 
their fellows was one of the most self-rewarding 
virtues they could practise. 

Ten thousand of us do not need this injunction. 
Kindness may come natural to us, or we may 
have been taught its worth. But what of the 
millions who do not think, who have had-no 
training? For these the ‘“‘Be Kind to Animals” 
campaign has been started. It’s such an easy 
thing to help along. It costs such a trifle. No 
wonder over 25,000 buttons went days before 
Christmas, and we had to order as many more. 

“Send me a hundred buttons,” or ‘‘send me 
five hundred buttons,” or ‘“‘a thousand,”’ came 
the letters from everywhere, even trom England, 
“TI want to give them to the children in our 
schools,” or “I am buying them for our Sunday- 
school,” or “I am selling them for a penny a- 
piece to everyone I meet and want more.” 

It’s just one more way—and a very easy and 
effective way—of sending forward the gospel of 
kindness to every living thing. F.H.R. 


PROGRESS 

All our readers interested in the campaign for 
humane methods in slaughtering will be pleased 
to know that the organization of the various 
state committees for the purpose of bringing this 
subject before Congress is rapidly going forward. 
Dr. W. O. Stillman, president of the American 
Humane Association which has taken it up as a 
national issue, is vigorously at work upon the 
wisest plan. He has the heartiest cooperation 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. F.H.R. 


WASTE AND WAR 


It was recently stated in Boston by a public 
lecturer who seemed to have official figures to 
support his statements, that militarism in this 
country costs as much every year as would build 
and equip a new Harvard University every 
three weeks, that the cost of the Civil War would 
provide a $1700 bungalow and furnish it with 
$400 worth of furniture for every man, woman 
and child in the land. 

When 60 per cent. of the nation’s revenue goes 
to maintain an army and navy, no wonder we 
hear of the high cost of living. All honor to 
Mr. Bryan and others like him who are dreamers 
enough to imagine that nations are not wholly 
fools and may yet be persuaded to enter into 
some sort of agreement that will make possible a 
vast reduction in the amounts now wasted of the 
peoples’ hard-earned money. F.H.R. 


A PLEA FOR HELP 


M. Jerome Perinet, 34 Chemin des Clos, 
Geneva, Switzerland, president of the Geneva 
S. P. C. A. and our representative in Europe 
in Band of Mercy work, has done noble service 
during the past three years in establishing 
Bands of Mercy and in calling the attention of 
European ministers of education-to this im- 
portant subject. Bands have been formed in 
schools of Switzerland, Italy, Belgium and 
France. Through his activity it looks as if 
France would introduce them into all her public 
schools. There seems no limit to the oppor- 
tunity opening before him if only he had the 
means to travel or even to publish the necessary 
literature. He has devoted himself most un- 
selfishly to this cause. We have been able to 
furnish him some financial aid, but he needs 
much more. Are there not friends who, knowing 
the need, will generously assist him? We vouch 
for his ability, trustworthiness and sincerity of 
purpose. F.H.R. 


KINDNESS AND THE COAL WAGON 


The “Be Kind to Animals’? campaign is 
extending. We have just had made 500 attract- 
ive enamel signs in white and blue, three inches 
wide by ten long, bearing the words, “Be 
Kind to Animals,’ which the following coal 
companies of Boston have been kind enough to 
accept and have placed upon their wagons: 
Bay State Fuel Co., F. C. Warren and Bradford 
Co., Staples Coal Co. This means that by the 
time the February issue of this magazine is 
out, 250 coal wagons will be traveling about 
Boston carrying wherever they go the plea for 
kindness to animals. 

We profoundly appreciate the willingness of 
these large coal companies to cooperate with us 
in this movement. We hope their example will 
be followed by many others, and that this is 
just the beginning. The Stetson Coal Co. 
have placed the signs in their stables. 

It will be difficult for any driver whose wagon 
bears this “‘motto” to treat his horses unfairly. 
The situation would be embarrassing. Besides 
we believe the drivers of many of these splendid 
horses take great pride in them. 

We are also having made pennants of red felt 
with these same words, ‘‘Be Kind to Animals,” 
in white, which can be stitched onto horse 
blankets. Already some are to be seen on our 
streets and we have reason to believe this will 
also be a popular way of calling attention to the 
claims of animal life upon man’s sense of justice. 

We shall be glad to furnish these to humane 
societies or individuals in large or small numbers 
at just what they cost us by the hundred. See 
our advertisement. F.H.R. 


VIVISECTION AND THE STATE 


It is said that the Legislature of New York is 
to be urged again to enact some measure to 
regulate the practice of vivisection. That 
abuses exist that should be stopped, and stopped 
with vigorous hand, we do not question. So 
long as experimentation is permitted by the 
State for what are designated as scientific pur- 
poses, we cannot see why the rank and file of the 
medical profession should not lend their aid 
to its regulation. We doubt if there is any 
physician or surgeon, worthy the name, who 
would not oppose experimentation by all irre- 
sponsible persons, or by those who seek to satisfy 
some personal curiosity, or who would repeat an 
experiment to demonstrate what has been de- 
monstrated a thousand times and is perfectly 
understood. 

Needless suffering is abhorrent to all right- 
minded people. And that in the practice of 
vivisection, in spite of modern anaesthetics, there 
occur many instances of wholly unnecessary 
suffering, the world in general is fast coming to 
believe. Many who cannot accept the position 
taken by those who say that no benefits have 
come to the human race from animal experimen- 
tation are bitterly opposed to every phase of it 
that involves indifference to the animal's sensi- 
tiveness to pain, and have no respect for the 
experimentor who causes suffering, to say 
nothing of torment, where care and humanity 
can prevent it. 

Against the abuses of vivisection, against 
every experiment that is a mere repetition to 
verify a fact already clearly known by the 
medical world, against whatever savors of tor- 
ture to animal life, we are confident reputable 
physicians, like all other reputable men and 
women, must utter their protest. 

That the day is coming when limitations must 
be put upon the practice in question, we cannot 
doubt. It must be confined to men whose 
character and skill will be a guaranty against its 
abuses. Difficult as it may be to determine who 
would constitute a genuinely non-partisan com- 
mission to pass upon what is legitimate and what 
is not, something must be done in this direction, 
and the medical profession should help toward 
that end, and not hinder. There must be sanity 
and fairness enough on both sides of the question 
to reach some ground that, while not by any 
means all either side might deem ideal, would 
be better than the present one of bitterness and 
mutual recrimination. 

We appreciate the position of the physician who 
thinks the average layman an incompetent judge. 
Just as a skilful surgeon may not want the public 
admitted to the operating room where he is 
performing some serious operation to save, if he 
can, a human life. Many things there would 
shock and distress one unfamiliar with the sur- 
roundings and the necessities of the situation. 
Still no surgeon would refuse to have his work 
passed upon by one fitted to decide whether or 
not the patient was subjected to needless pain 
or peril. 

The question of the ‘open door’ does not 
mean the doors of medical school and laboratory 
open at all times to all sorts and conditions of 
people. It means that all of us, whatever our 
work, whether we run railroads, or banks, or 
manufacturing establishments, or philanthropic 
institutions, or hospitals, or laboratories, or medi- 
cal schools, must soon or late recognize that 
whatever cannot stand a sane, unprejudiced 
investigation, is doomed. The facts, so they are 
not against man’s highest nature, and his largest 
ideas of what is just and fair and right — of these 
none of us need be afraid. F.H.R. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. when making your will 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. LEROY SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Fort Hill 2640 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
FREE DISPENSARY 
73 Central Street, Boston 
Open daily except Sunday from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S.; D. L. BOLGER, D.V.S. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 4448 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
418 
Number of prosecutions .......... 21 
Number of convictions ............ 21 
Horses taken from work........... 122 
Horses humanely killed ........... 157 


Animals treated at Free Dispensary 503 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals examined ................ 32,846 

Cattle, swine and sheep killed .... 37 


The Mass. S. P. C. A. has received a bequest 
of $100 from Mrs. Frances H. Hood, and $82.70 
from the estate of A. Bertha Caton; also gifts of 
$277.23 from ‘‘a friend,’’ $105 from Mrs. Charles 
I. Travelli, $100 each from ‘‘a friend in Paris,” 
and Mrs. Mary K. Bolles, $40 from James F. 
Morse, $30 from Mrs. E. B. Bryant, $25 from 
Miss Annie H. Brown, and $15 from Mrs. 
Coolidge S. Roberts; and $90.79, interest. The 
Society has been remembered in the will of 
Horace W. Wadleigh of Concord to the extent 
of $2000, and in that of Miss Helen M. Griggs 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, to the extent of $500. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $373.88 from the estate of Elizabeth F. 
Noble, $131 from ‘‘a friend of animals,’”’ $67.37 
from “a co-worker” for the distribution of 
humane literature, $50 from the Columbus, 
Ohio, Humane Society, $33.77 from Mrs. Lela 
G. Dodge, and $30 from Mrs. J. C. McVay; 
and $33.28, interest. 

Boston, January 21, 1914. 


If A. K. C. will call at this office, we shall be 
greatly pleased. 


THE MASS. S. P. C. A. AND THE POLICE 


The following letters need no explanation. 
They indicate the cooperation we have always 
sought between our Society and the police force of 
Boston, and which, if it did not exist, would seri- 
ously cripple our work. Weare glad many times 
to acknowledge by a personal letter the effective 
service rendered by some particular officer: 


Boston, Dec. 30, 1913. 
Mr. Stephen O’Meara, 
Police Commissioner, 
29 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
My Dear Commissioner O’ Meara: 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals greatly appreciates the coopera- 
tion of the police officers of Boston. In many 
instances they have assisted us both by reporting 
cases of cruelty to us and by directly enforcing the 
law themselves. 

Will you not once more at the beginning of the 
New Year call the attention of the force to the aid 
they can render our Society and so the public by 
seeing that the anti-cruelty laws are not violated 
with impunity, by notifying our office of special 
cases coming under their observation, and by seeing 
that during cold and inclement weather horses are 
not left to stand unblanketed, or when the pave- 
ments are unusually slippery overtaxed by a too 
heavy load? 

We have for years sent every policeman in Boston 
a copy of Our Dumb Animals every month, and 
believe we have the good will of the great majority 
of them. Sincerely hoping we have asked nothing 
you cannot consistently grant, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
PRESIDENT. 


City of Boston, Police Department, 
Office of the Commissioner, 
December 31, 1913. 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
December 29th and to say that the renewed atten- 
tion of members of the Police Force will be called to 
orders previously issued affecting the welfare of 
horses in the streets. 

Respectiully, 
STEPHEN O’MEARA, 
Police Commissioner 
for the City of Boston. 


DID THE CATTLE KNOW? 

The bitter night of January 13, when the 
thermometer dropped so suddenly to 10 below 
zero, our agents at the stock-yards never left 
their work till they saw that the cattle had been 
warmly housed and provided with plenty of hay. 
In every case where forethought and interest 
could prevail, these helpless animals were shel- 
tered and cared for. The 14th, as the weather 
continued cold and more arrived for slaughter 
than could be housed, what could the agents do 
but urge the federal inspectors and butchers 
to work overtime that none of these poor 
creatures might be left to wear out a night of 
suffering? In this they had the ready coopera- 
tion of the federal authorities in charge at the 
abattoir who saw that their request was carried 
out. F.H.R. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. 

No legal contest, or attempt to break a will 
is possible with reference to money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


“A NEW CAMPAIGN’”’ 

We have received the following letter from an 
appreciative subscriber: 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Pres. A. H. E. S. 
My Dear Sir: 

I wish to congratulate you and the American 
Humane Education Society generally, on the 
excellent January number of Our Dumb Animals. 
The picture on the front page is beautiful, 
and I was greatly interested in reading ‘Be 
Kind to Animals, A New Campaign,” in both 
December and January issues. I think this 
campaign one of the best aids to animal 
welfare, all over the world, since the lamented 
Mr. Angell founded Bands of Mercy, and hope 
your Society’s suggestion that these words 
be given the widest possible dissemination, 
on blackboards in schools, in all public places, 
stables, and everywhere where they will catch 
the public eye, taught in day schools and Sunday- 
schools, etc., will be taken up by all interested 
in humane work. The possibility of good ac- 
cruing from the widest dissemination of these 
words is incalculable, conveying as they do all 
that could be said in the interest of all humane 
work. I hope your Society will meet with the 
support this campaign deserves, as it means, 
in my view, so much for animal welfare. The 
badge is certainly a very attractive one, and 
should be worn by as many children and grown 
people as possible. Inclosed find my check for 
$6, for which send me one thousand badges 
with S. P. C. A. on same. With best wishes 
for the New Year (campaign). 

Yours very truly. 


DEER IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Two important committee meetings have been 
held in the interests of better legislation for the 
deer in Massachusetts. Whatever the issue, the 
Society is doing its utmost to lessen the evils 
incident to the present law. 


WILL YOU NOT SUBSCRIBE FOR ONE OR MORE OF THESE CERTIFICATES? 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


THIS CERTIFICATE ACKNOWLEOGES THE GIFT OF 


ONE DOLLAR 


BUILOING FUND 
10 Thy 


_ Certificates, said amount to be used in the erection of the 
: ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL. 
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American Humane 
Education Society 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 
|KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of American Humane _ Education 
Society 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. LEROY SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. : Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . . . . Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio. 


RESOLUTIONS ENDORSING MRS. DIXON 

Whereas, the American Humane Education 
Society of Boston has been the means of en- 
lightening our people respecting their duty 
towards our dumb creatures, and 

Whereas, the Society’s method has wonder- 
fully helped our home-makers in their en- 
deavors to have better and more sanitary 
homes, therefore be it 

Resolved; that we, the members of the Pal- 
metto Annual Conference of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church, now assembled, do 
tender this Society a vote of thanks for appoint- 
ing Mrs. E. L. Dixon to instruct our people, in 
the churches, schools and homes of this State 
respecting their duty, and who by her addresses 
and the distribution of the Society's literature 
is preaching the gospel of cleanliness as well as 
training our people to be sympathetic and kind 
to all of God's creatures, and for the very 
splendid and helpful address delivered by her 
before the Conference on Friday night, last. 

Resolved, that we heartily concur with her in 
this splendid line of work, and commend her to 
all with whom she may come in contact. 

Signed by members of the Palmetto Confer- 
ence, Rt. Rev. J. S. Caldwell, Presiding Bishop. 

Union, S. C., November 30, 1913. 


A TEACHER’S OPINION 


Margaret W. Quigley, a teacher in the South- 
western State Normal School, Weatherford, 


Oklahoma, in ordering subscriptions to Our 
“IT shall boost this 
It is the greatest 


Dumb Animals, writes: 
magazine the rest of my days. 
of them all for children.” 


THE EDUCATION THAT IS NEEDED 

Humane education is as wide as human life. 
It means fair play, the spirit of brotherhood 
between man and man, no less than that treat- 
ment of all animal life which springs from the 
highest sense of justice and kindness. 

The measure of men and nations is rapidly 
being taken beside the standard which demands 
that character shall be as gentle as it is strong, as 
mighty to love as it is powerful to think and do. 

Cruelty, like a hundred other evil things, is 
the child of darkness nourished by the foster- 
mother ignorance. The night disappears when 
the day arrives. We accept the words of 
Victor Hugo: “The true human division is this, 
the luminous and the shady. To diminish the 
number of the shady and increase that of the 
luminous, that is the object. That is why we 
cry—‘Education! Knowledge!’ To learn to 
read is to light the fire; every syllable spelled 
out is a spark.” This is as true in the moral 
world as in the intellectual. 

Cruelty, indifference to the claims of man or 
beast, strikes back upon the cruel and the indiffer- 
ent. Prolong the life of the average working 
horse of the United States a single year by 
feeding and caring for him humanely and you 
add more than a billion dollars to the nation’s 
wealth. Do the same by the cattle of the land 
and again the returns mount up into millions. 
The destruction of our birds is costing us the 
appalling loss of something like eight hundred 
millions annually. From every point of view 
humane education demands our attention. 

When the principles of this education are 
masters of the souls of men, the day of violence, 
strife, class hatred, race prejudice, and war, is 
done, and governments and social institutions 
will have been established on foundations that 
will abide. No more sacred trust is committed 
to the teachers in our public schools than this. 
When the fair fruitage of this work issues in 
that better day that is before us, to them, more 
than to any others, will be due the golden 
crown of praise. F.H.R. 


PROGRESS IN TURKEY 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning of Constantinople, 
writes that although humane work in Turkey was 
greatly hindered during the war, it is hoped that 
now more can be done. Many of the most 
influential people who were interested in the 
Humane Education Society and the Constanti- 
nople S. P. C. A. moved away, but the new super- 
visor of the city government, M. Dufour, is 
active and energetic, and has begun a crusade 
against the slaughter of birds by snares and 
lime, there being a law against this practice. 
M. Dufour also hopes to secure municipal regu- 
lations that will be of assistance to the Society 
in securing a national humane law. 

The Humane Education Society has distrib- 
uted eight Angell Prize Contest medals in 
different schools and colleges of Turkey, and will 
send several more to the Normal School at Sivas. 
Packages of books and leaflets have been sent 
to all the American schools in Turkey. ‘Black 
Beauty” has recently been published in Arme- 
nian, and a Greek edition is about to be printed. 

Annual prizes have been awarded to the 
donkey boys of Prinkipo and Halke for the best 
looking animals, whose improved condition has 
been a subject of much favorable comment. 


DOES YOUR SOCIETY DO THIS? 

The Lebanon, Pennsylvania, S. P. C. A. has 
subscribed for Our Dumb Animals, to be sent 
during 1914 to all fire companies, livery stables 
and schools in that city. For any humane 
society, which will send us a list of not over one 
hundred local names and addresses, we will 
send a sample copy of the magazine to each 
address, postpaid, without charge. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Angell Memorial Bospital 
“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 
GEORGE T. ANGELL'S 
Appeal in the Boston papers, 
: April, 1868 

The Free Dispensary for Animals at 73 Central 
Street, Boston, has been opened six months. 
During this period the number of animals treated 
has averaged nearly nineteen per day. The 
splendid success of our Dispensary is only em- 
phasizing the fact that a hospital for animals is 
needed. Many cases that have come to the 
Dispensary would have been proper subjects for 
hospital treatment, and we are anxious for the 
day when such treatment can be extended as 
effectively as it is needed. 

Now, more than ever, we need the assistance of 
everyone. The task of erecting a Home for our 
Societies and an Animal Hospital is a very 
difficult one, because it must be done without 
impairing revenue dedicated to the furtherance 
of the many other phases of our work. 

We make an earnest appeal to our readers,— 
to all the people that through Our Dumb Animals 
have been educated to love animals and to advo- 
cate the advancement of humane education. 

Send us a contribution, and if your means do 
not allow you to do more, send for a certificate of 
gift of the Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital 
Fund. It will be a pleasant remembrance to 
know that your name will be perpetuated forever 
as a contributor to one of the most noble and 
practical movements for the advancement of the 
humane idea. 

We have faith in the generosity of the people of 
Massachusetts because we know that in every 
instance they have come to the assistance of all 
worthy causes. 

NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 

RANCIS H. Ri 

MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON MEXICO 

A prominent attorney with offices in Mexico 
City, who arrived in New York recently, is 
quoted as saying: “‘Money conditions are bad, 
but people seem to get money somewhere to 
attend the bull-fights. Before I left Mexico 
City one bull-fight in which a prominent Spanish 
matador participated, was witnessed by a howl- 
ing mob of 40,000 people, and tickets were sold 
as high as $10 Mexican money. Huerta was 
there—and unattended at that. When the bull 
was killed by what the Mexicans regarded as a 
very clever thrust, Huerta threw all the money 
he had in his possession and his diamond scarf- 
pin into the arena, much to the elation of the 
successful matador.” 


NEW LAW IN MICHIGAN 

As the result of the law passed in Michigan 
through the efforts of our American Humane 
Education Society last winter, every school in 
that State is required to arrange its curriculum 
to include such humane education as the kind 
and just treatment of horses, dogs, cats and other 
animals and also the important part they fulfil 
in the economy of nature. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Fred L. 
Keeler, says it is the purpose of the law not only 
to have kindness inculcated in the minds of the 
children, but also to have them appreciate the 
worth of birds and various animals in dollars 
and cents. In order to aid the teachers in this 
work the department of public instruction has 
available for distribution a bulletin concerning 
the common birds of Michigan. 
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Wild Hearts in Winter Homes 


Being the fifth of a series of six articles of adventure in field and forest 


Copyright, 1913, by F. G. Browne & Co. 


NE afternoon late 
in December Ben 
and I tied on our 


snowshoes and 
went for a winter’s walk. 
Although it was only 
December, there had been 
several heavy snows, with 
some sharp freezes, so 
that the old earth had the appearance of midwin- 
ter. It was fine snowshoeing, there being just crust 
enough to hold us up so that we glided along easily. 

“It has always been a wonder to 
me,” said Ben, as we shuffled along, 
“how the wild creatures can take such 
good care of themselves in the extreme 
cold. 

“A tiny field mouse or a bit of wood- 
pecker can keep warm and provide for 
their daily wants where you and I 
would freeze and starve. 

‘Where do you imagine the meadow 
mice are now, Harry?” 

“T don’t know,’ I replied. should 
think they would have a hard time of 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Ben. 
“They are as snug as bugs in rugs in 
their endless winding tunnels under the 
grass roots. The deep snow that looks 
so cold only serves to keep them warm. 

“A meadow mouse doesn’t have to 
keep to four or five rooms in the winter, 
as you or I do. He has got a dozen 
pantries and a dozen dining-rooms in 
his tunnels underground, and sitting- 
room and bed-room with each. He 
can travel also if he has a mind to in 
his winding tunnels. 

“So all he has got to do is to eat, 
sleep and be merry, while you and I 
have to saw and split the wood and do 
a dozen other chores. 

“It is almost as much of a mystery 
how the fox survives when we remem- 
ber that his principal article of diet, 
in the seasons when the ground is not 
covered with snow, is mice. He rarely 
catches any in the winter, although he 
occasionally digs down to the grass and 
tries his luck. 

“Nearly all the other small game 
upon which he relies in the summer is 
now denned up, and Mr. Fox has to 
sharpen his wits or go hungry. 

“But he is a clever fellow and will “HE 
get his dinner in some way, where more 
stupid animals would starve. 

“T am afraid, even as it is, that he would often 
go hungry if it were not for the poor rabbit, who 
is food for both bird and beast, and probably the 
most widely hunted creature that runs on four 
legs. 
“The hawk, the owl, the weasel, the wild cat, 
the lynx, the fisher, and last, but not least, the 
sly reynard, all dine on the poor rabbit, and if 
he did not multiply so rapidly, he would soon 
become extinct. 

“Here we are at the rabbit swamp. Now we 


Clarence Hawkes is the author of sixteen animal story 
books, all written from the animals’ standpoint. Among 
them are ‘“‘Shaggycoat,’’ ‘“‘The Trail to the Woods,” ‘‘Little 
Foresters,” etc. The story here is from “‘The Boy Wood- 
crafter,” and is published by special arrangement with 
F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago. 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


will have to take off our snowshoes and wallow. 

“Here is the rabbit’s Broadway,” said Ben, 
winding about through the laurel. ‘‘It’s crooked 
enough to be Washington Street, but it is just a 
rabbit’s main street through his, village. Here 
on each side are the avenues and the other side 
streets and leading off from them are the paths 
leading up to Mr. Rabbit's front door. Perhaps 
Mr. Rabbit’s house is a nest under three feet of 
snow beneath a bunch of laurel roots, or maybe 
it is an old burrow; in either case he keeps as 
mum about it as he can. He doesn’t keep his 


STAMPED AND SNORTED AGAIN, THIS TIME 


GIVING A SHORT WHISTLE” 


card tacked up to tell the other wild creatures 
where he lives.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “I should think he 
would want his friends to know where he lived.” 

‘So he would if he had any, other than rabbit 
friends,” replied Ben, “‘but his acquaintances 
outside the rabbit family are mostly enemies. If 
it is near a stream the mink will come and try to 
find what number Mr. Rabbit’s house is. 

“The weasel will also try to catch him asleep 
and suck his blood, while half a dozen others will 
try to catch him outside his house.” 

“There is one thing that I don’t understand, 
Ben,” I said, as we again put on our snowshoes 
and tramped on through the open hard wood. 

“When I go into the woods alone there don’t 
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seem to be so very many things to see, although 
I see more than I used to, but when I go with 
you every old stump contains something.” 

Ben chuckled. ‘Does seem as though I had 
the street and number for all the wild folk down 
in my head, doesn’t it? Well, I haven’t at all. 
I just have to look for things like other people. 
A great many of the things that I show you I 
have spent days and weeks looking for. The 
secrets of the woods don’t come easy, and that is 
why they are worth trying to discover. 

“Did you ever stop to think where all the 
woodpeckers are keeping themselves in 
the winter? They don’t migrate, that 
is, not many of them. The golden 
woodpecker, or flicker, does, but we 
still have the hairy, the downy, the 
red-crest, and the yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker. You will see them all on warm 
days. 

“In the autumn these woodpeckers 
pick out winter quarters in the trees, 
and that is why you so often hear 
pounding in the fall. They make the 
winter nest larger and more commo- 
dious than the spring one, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodpecker each have a nest, 
usually in different trees. In fact, I 
can’t see that the pairing woodpeckers 
have very much to do with one another, 
once their young are reared. ; 

“The yellow-bellied sap-sucker en- 
joys the winter, especially the latter 
part of it, more than all the other wood- 
peckers put together, for it is his special 
time of harvest. 

““As soon as sap will run, Mr. Yellow- 
Belly picks out a maple that he knows 
contains sweet sap, and goes up and 
down the trunk drilling small holes 
through the bark and into the wood. 
These holes are slanted down so that 
when the sap flows they will fill. By 
the time Mr. Yellow-Belly has drilled 
his fiftieth hole, the first is full of sap, 
and all the rogue has to do now is to 
travel up and down the trunk of the 
tree drinking out of his sap wells. He 
will sometimes spend nearly the whole 
of a warm March day drinking sap. 

“Now we are coming to some queer 
looking country. It is the edge of 
Great Bear Swamp, but we are not 
going to penetrate it.” 

It was a wild-looking, desolate piece 
of land, scantily wooded with small 
willows, birches, both white and yellow, 
and dotted here and there-with a thick 
clump of spruces. The land was evidently rather 
moist and was altogether as uninteresting a spot 
as I had ever seen. 

“T don’t see what we came here for, Ben,” 
said, in a rather disgusted tone. ‘‘We can’t see 
much here, unless it is an occasional rabbit track. 
It is about as lonesome a place as ever I saw.” 

“It is a lonesome spot,” replied Ben, indulging 
my humor, “‘but those are just the places that 
the wild creatures like. They are not so fond 
of man’s society as you might imagine. 

“But I guess you will see other than rabbit 
tracks here. Tracks are just what. I came here 
to show you.” 

Ben was right, as usual. Ina few moments we 
came upon the greatest jumble of tracks that I 
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have ever seen. They ran in every direction, 
but most of them kept to well-beaten paths. 

“What in the world is this, Ben?’’ I cried, all 
excitement. “It doesn’t look like anything I 
have ever seen. Seems as though a lot of sheep 
had been playing fox and geese.” 

“That is a pretty fair guess, Harry,’’ said Ben. 
“They do look a little like sheep or calf tracks, 
but that is not what it is. It is a deer yard.” 

“A deer yard!’ I exclaimed in astonishment. 
“T don’t see any fence around it.” 

Ben laughed. “This is a yard without a 
fence,” he said. ‘You see, when the deep snow 
comes the deer is in a bad fix. He isn’t built 
with his small cutting hoof for traveling in the 
snow. So he remedies the difficulty by making 
himself winter quarters. 

“The deer always plan their yard so that it 
shall include plenty of birch, maple and willow 
browse, and so that they can get to a spring or 
brook. 

“Of course, if the water fails they eat snow, 
but they much prefer water.” 

“Ben,” I cried, all excitement, ‘‘let’s run them 
up into one corner of the yard where we can see 
them.” 

My companion laughed. ‘I guess you would 
find that quite an undertaking. This yard 
extends nearly around Bear Swamp, and it 
probably contains a dozen or fifteen deer. The 
yard is now doubtless several miles in extent, 
but it will be much smaller as the winter advances. 

“The deer will find it too hard work to keep 
it all broken out, after the deep snows come, so 
they will give up a large part of it and narrow 
down to a hundred acres. 

“TI found the deer browsing not far from here 
the other day and perhaps we may see them if 
we have luck. 

“Deer are very wary. Their scent is of the 
keenest, and their hearing is about as good. 
The wind is in our favor, however, and that is 
worth a good deal.” 

Spite of all we could do, our snowshoes made 
quite a noise crunching upon the crust, but, as 
Ben said, the wind was in our favor, and that 
would also carry the noise as well as our scent 
away from the deer. 

We crept cautiously forward for about forty 
rods. My nerves were strung to the highest 
pitch as I had seldom seen a deer. 

Finally we came out on the brow of a slight 
hill which was quite thickly covered with scrub 
spruces. 

Here we crept along from tree to tree, nicely 
screened by the dark green plumes. 

Ben was the first to reach the brow of the hill 
and peer down into the valley beyond. 

When he had done so he turned to me and, 
putting his finger on his lips as a sign to keep 
very quiet, he lifted his other hand and wiggled 
his forefinger. 

I knew the sign and was overjoyed. Ben had 
told me that to all tribes of the American Indians 
and to trappers and hunters, the world over, the 
wiggling of the index finger meant, ‘deer near 
at hand,” as it is supposed to imitate the wig- 
gling of the deer’s tail when feeding. 

I crept forward to Ben's side and peered in 
the direction that he indicated. The sight that 
met my eyes was one of wild picturesqueness 
and beauty that I shall never forget. 

There, in this wonderful setting of valley and 
hilltop, of light and shadow, were five feeding deer. 

A tall, stately buck, was holding down a young 
birch while he browsed contentedly. 

Two does were nibbling at some branches 
already broken down, while two fawns, who by 
this time had nearly lost their dappled markings, 
were standing close to the doe’s flanks, as though 
for warmth and protection. 

I hardly dared to breathe lest by some magic 
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the picture should fade away and be lost. I had 
barely taken in all the details of this wonderful 
scene when there was a strong puff of wind at 
our backs. 

“Wind has shifted, Harry,’’ whispered Ben. 
“Now watch them.” 

The whisper had barely died upon his lips 
when the buck threw up his head, snorted and 
stamped as though half belligerent and half 
terrified. Then there was another strong puff 
of wind and he stamped and snorted again, this 
time giving a short whistle, which sounded like 
blowing in a bottle. 

At this signal the two feeding does sprang to 
his side, closely followed by the fawns, and the 
five deer stood in a close bunch wide-eyed and 
fearful. Their heads held high in the air, and 
their nostrils distended, their every sense 
strained to catch the slightest sound or scent. 

Again the wind blew strong at our backs, and 
this time there was no mistaking the taint. 
With a snort of terror the buck wheeled and 
led the wild procession at a breakneck pace 
across the valley and over the distant hilltop. 

In fewer seconds than it takes to tell it, the 
gloom had swallowed them and the magic of 
the few fleeting moments was broken. 

How suddenly the scene changed. Almost in 
a twinkling the long purple shadows turned to 
black, the sun disappeared from the distant 
hilltops, and only a blood-red spot showed where 
the horizon had been warm and glowing a minute 
before. 

In a second the thermometer seemed to have 
fallen a dozen degrees and the wind whistled 
dismally in the leafless treetops. 

I shivered and turned up my coat collar. 
“Let’s go home, Ben,’ I said. ‘There isn’t any 
more fun for us in the woods today.” 

Without a word Ben turned and led the way 
and the rhythmic, mournful creak of our snow- 
shoes made a fitting accompaniment to my 
thoughts. 

How cold, how cheerless, how desolate, the 
old world, that had seemed so bright and cheer- 
ful a few moments before, had grown. The 
warmth, the life, the joy was all gone out of it. 
How relentless and cold was the biting wind and 
frost, and how unmindful of all the wild creatures 
that in some miraculous way must feed them- 
selves and keep warm until spring. 


“We will try and stalk the deer again some 
day,” said Ben, “‘but you'll never see a prettier 
picture than we saw today, if you tramp the 
woods until you are as old as I am.” 


REMEDY FOR “BLACKWATER” 
By DANIEL D. LEE 


Allow me to say a few words about the 
disease of horses popularly called “black- 
water.’ There is no need of a horse ever 
having this disease. 

In order to have a case you must first have 
a horse in perfect training and working every 
day. Leave the horse in the stable without 
exercise and give the regular amount of feed 
for one or more days and then take the horse 
out to work and in a short time you have a 
fine case of ‘‘blackwater.” 

I am happy to say that every horse does not 
take the disease under this treatment, but this 
is the only way that you can produce the disease. 
The prevention is too simple: the public will not 
avail themselves of it. 

It consists simply in taking every horse out to 
exercise on Sundays and holidays for ten or 
fifteen minutes and omitting the noon feed. 

A horse that stands in long enough to lose his 
training and get soft never has the disease. 
Cutting down feed without exercise will not pre- 
vent the disease. 

Nervous horses that move about in their 
stables and so exercise themselves never have 
it. It is always the best horse in the stable, the 
one that is quiet and thrives, that is afflicted. 

Ptomaine poisoning is undoubtedly the cause 
of the disease, but no one has yet proved it. In 
fact, we know no more today about the real 
cause of the disease than we did twenty years 
ago. The kidneys have nothing to do with it. 
The red coloring matter of the blood is freed by 
the breaking up of the corpuscles, and this 
causes the diagnostic symptom, a darkening of 
the water. 

When a horse is taken he should be at once 
stopped, heavily blanketed and taken away in 
an ambulance. The further a horse goes after 
the first symptoms—lameness and cramp— 
appear, the more severe is the attack. About 
seventy per cent. recover. 


‘“‘WINTER”’ FOUNTAIN IN DETROIT 


Through the efforts of the Animal Welfare 
Committee an “all-winter” drinking fountain 
for horses was opened in Detroit, Michigan, late 
in December. It is expected that the flow of 
water will be strong enough to make freezing 
impossible. This was one of many of the 
H. F. Jenks’ Sanitary Fountains donated by 
Miss Stella D. Ford for the benefit of the horses 
of that city. 


THE DEER’S SPOTS HAVE A PROTECTIVE VALUE 
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Jn the Evditor’s Library 


WILD ANIMALS AT HOME, Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 

Few naturalists have set forth the benefits and 
pleasures of outdoor life, or given us such glimpses 
of the wild things of the woods, as has Mr. Seton. 
His latest book brings us still closer to all these crea- 
tures whom to know intimately is to spare more. 

As one reads of his experiences and slowly ac- 
quired friendships with animals of extreme shyness 
and wariness, there comes to mind in contrast that 
other and debasing spectacle of the lawless big 
game hunter, seeking what he may destroy and 
making fugitives of all that escape. 

Yellowstone Park may well be called the “thome”’ 
of the wild animals. It is here that the mantle of 
federal protection is over them and their presence 
and attitude towards man go far in making the 
region the ‘“‘Wonderland of the West.”” It is here 
that the author invites you to go and meet his 
friends, the coyote and the cottontail, elk, deer, 
bear, beaver and bison, and scores of others whose 
home life and habits it is a pleasure to learn about, 
if one cannot go there and observe them. ‘They 
come out in the daylight,’’ says the author, ‘‘they 
are harmless, and they are not afraid at one’s 
approach. Truly this is ideal, a paradise for the 
naturalist and the camera-hunter.” 

Photographs and sketches by the author reveal 
strange but striking facts about the fourfoots. 

226 pp. $1.50 net. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York. 


BARKS AND PURRS, Colette Willy. 

In this dainty and diverting little volume the 
two pets of a Parisian household—a French bull and 
an Angora cat—carry on a dialogue which is full of 
wit and wisdom. They discourse learnedly over 
sentimentalities in general, the lateness of dinner, 
the illness of their mistress and other momentous 
topics. Their meditations and dialogues well 
reflect the character of their mistress and master 
whose love they reciprocate. Their conversation 
is never dull or prosy. The text is illustrated by 
marginal pen and ink sketches. 

165 pp. $1.25 net. Desmond Fitz Gerald, Inc., 
New York. 


RED CROSS DOGS FOR FRANCE 
By EDWARD FOX SAINSBURY 

Not only is the dog man’s best friend in the 
home, on the farm, and wherever man is found, 
but it would seem that its valuable services will 
be used in war and in a measure lessen its horrors. 
The best breed has been found to be the German 
sheep dog. Indeed the Germans have already 
several thousands of well-trained dogs to be 
used in war time to find poor wounded men 
fallen at long distances from the centers of 
activity of the Red Cross ambulances. 

At the present moment the French are organ- 
izing .depots for training dogs. The whole 
country is interested in the matter. It would 
appear marvelous how quickly dogs are taught 
to seek and find the wounded, penetrating into 
woods, amongst rocks and undergrowths. So 
soon as a wounded man is found, the dog seizes 
a cap and returns at once to headquarters. 
Men there follow the dog till they reach the poor 
victims, and bring aid and comfort to many a 
poor despairing man. 

All the large towns of France are supporting 
the movement in favor of supplying the army, or 
rather the Red Cross Societies, with trained dogs. 
The women of France, as in all humane work, are 
giving their time and money. Should war 
break out these Red Cross dogs will do much to 
alleviate suffering. 

Dieppe, France. 


CAT SURGERY 

Animals have their own ways of treating their 
diseases and wounds. Without any human 
aid whatever, they sometimes make remark- 
able recoveries. It is not often, however, that 
complete observation of the means employed is 
possible, for sick animals generally hide them- 
selves away until recovery—or death—occurs. 
Especially interesting, therefore, is this circum- 
stantial account of a cat’s treatment of a broken 
tail, sent to The Youth's Companion by a con- 
tributor, Mrs. S. F. Dyke of Grand Junction, 
Colorado: 


Fuzzy Wuzzy would go out nights, and more 
than once got into trouble thereby. At dawn 
one morning we were awakened by his piteous 
howling. When he came in we could see only 
that his tail seemed broken about three inches 
from the base. On inspection, it proved to be 
shot completely through. The bone was severed 
and the end of the tail hung by a mere bit of 
skin. 

He would let no one go near him; he crawled 
under a table and growled and spit whenever we 
went in his direction. We sent for a young med- 
ical student who was anxious for “‘cases."” He 
wanted to cut off the tail and sew the skin over 
the end of the bone, but the cat would not let the 
doctor come near him. 

Meanwhile Fuzzy Wuzzy took the treatment 
of the wound into his own hands—or paws. Sit- 
ting down, he would take the broken part in 
his teeth, turn it so that the cut was upper- 
most, and wash it with his tongue. While giving 
himself this treatment, he would utter the most 
agonized screams, and he would keep growling 
and hissing for a long time afterward. 

Every hour or so he would repeat this opera- 
tion, turning over and crouching down each time 
with his tail straight out behind him. Sometimes 
it would take him several minutes to get it 
stretched out to suit him. 

We took his food to him so as to save him as 
much as we could. We would put it as near him 
as he would let us come, and then with a long 
stick push it still closer. 

At the end of a week the doctor declared 
that the strip of skin was growing wider. It 
continued to grow rapidly, and soon closed 
up the cut. Fuzzy then began to walk 
about, but still 
washed the broken 
tail frequently. It 
remained sore for 
about a month, but 
it healed perfectly 
and now shows no 
trace of the break, 
except a slight 
thickening of the 
bone. 


GREENFIELD (MASS.) S. P. C. A. 


The Greenfield (Massachusetts) S. P. C. A., 
organized two years ago, now has a membership 
of 118. At its recent annual meeting the same 
officers and directors were reelected; a petition 
to the Legislature for the incorporation of the 
Society was signed, also the petition circulated 
by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. to modify the 
laws regarding the killing of deer. 

Although the Society depends largely upon 
District Agent Dyson of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C.A., it hasa local agent of its own, Chief of Police 
Manning. Since last April he has investigated 
sixty complaints, settling most cases by gd- 
monition. The Society recently ordered 2000 


of the new “‘Be Kind to Animals’ buttons for 
distribution among school children. 


A COMPLETE RECONCILIATION 


MIDWINTER 

By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
All ermine clad the earth in regal state 
Is panoplied. The gaunt trees bear the weight 
Of snow upon their branches wide outspread, 
E’en as a patriarch his vestment wears, 
O’erburdened with its care. The fields and hills 
A wide expanse of jeweled splendor show. 
A tang of frost pervades the air that calls 
The red blood to the cheek, and to the eye 
A light like that which glows upon the crest 
Of some far hill at sunrise. 

Up in air 
Crows circle, beating wings of ebon hue. 
The silence of the hills, the ice-locked streams, 
Forbid intrusion. Nature slumbers now 
E’en as a tired mother spent with care 
Seeketh forgetfulness at close of day. 
From out his lair the howling North Wind hies, 
And shakes and twists the gaunt and leafless trees, 
And laughs at their distress as on he fares. 
The patient cattle stabled warm and fed 
From crib or bin, chew as they switch their tails 
And dream of pastures green. 
The winter sun 

Pales in the sky, withdrawing warmth and light; 
Making the fireside nook more full of cheer. 
Midwinter seals the rivers, lakes and streams. 
Ah, yes,—but it unlocks the port of dreams. 


REWARDED HIS HORSES 

A Haverhill, Massachusetts, correspondent 
calls attention to a pleasing incident in that city: 

A pair of horses were making every effort to 
haul a heavy load of coal up from one of the 
alleys onto Merrimack street. The driver 
elicited attention from the very first, for instead 
of applying the whip, he urged them to their 
best by kind words and by standing at their side 
instead of berating them from the seat as so 
many drivers are apt to do. Finally the heavy 
load was pulled over the crossing, and before he 
resumed his seat to proceed down the street, he 
drew an apple from his pocket and divided it 
among the patient animals. 


ABOUT STANCHIONS FOR COWS 
Our Dumb Animals: 

At a Farmers’ Institute held in Burke, New 
York, F. E. Bonsteel of Ashville, Chautauqua 
County, speaking of stanchions for cows, called 
the stanchions that allow the animal no sidewise 
movement of the head “‘cruel’” and “inhuman.” 

I hope none of the farmers who read this 
periodical are using this kind; but if so, they can 
change to the swinging stanchion very cheaply. 

Burke, N. Y. MARY M. COOK, 
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DRESSED IN HIS VERY BEST 


“THE MONKEY AND I WON” 
By EMMA YOUNGLOVE 

One evening in a little city in one of our re- 
cently admitted States, then a territory, a street 
carnival was in progress. There were the usual 
gala decorations, the inevitable side-shows, and 
the leisurely throng of pleasure-seekers. 

One of the sights was a little monkey chained 
up for boys and men to throw at with hard rubber 
balls at so much a throw. The monkey’s part in 
the entertainment was to leap three feet into 
the air or jump from side to side to escape being 
struck. The little beast was plainly exhausted, 
his eyes had the look of any hunted creature 
brought to bay, while his muscles quivered ready 
to act at the slightest motion on the part of the 
laughing crowd. 

A group of friends approached, among them a 
mother of girls with her daughters. This mother 
loved animals and to her the spectacle was pitiful. 
She said, ‘‘Animals are so dependent upon the 
mercy of humans, surely we ought to protect 
them when we can.” 

The next morning on horseback and by phone 
she interviewed ministers, teachers, doctors, 
superintendent, president of the normal school, 
and others. They all agreed with her that it 
was “most brutal,’’ “unfair,” ‘“cruel,’’ ‘‘demor- 
alizing to the young,” etc., but no one would act. 

As a last resort she called up the district attor- 
ney and in two minutes his interest was enlisted. 
He promised that if he could twist the statutes 
of the territory to cover the case he would do so 
and assured her that he thought he could. 

Did it pay? 

The woman thought so, for that evening she 
was able to say with a twinkle in her eye, “‘The 
monkey and I won.” 
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THE NEST 
I found a bird’s nest in a tree; 
Now what was that to you or me— 
A last year’s bird’s nest in a tree? 


And yet I marveled when I saw 
The tiny nest of hair and straw, 
Designed and built by nature’s law. 


A vacant home, and lovely still, 
Though buffeted by winds at will; 
A finished work of wondrous skill. 


A thing of beauty to conceive, 
With only beak to form and weave, 
A dream of art, so soon to leave. 


The little nest that pleased and thrilled 
My soul with reverence had filled— 
God taught the robin how to build. 


S. MINERVA BOYCE. 


A COW AND A CATHEDRAL 


ROBABLY most people in America who 
own Durham cows associate the name 
“Durham” with the county of that name 
in England, where this breed of cows 

originated. There is an interesting fable con- 
nected with the bovine’s ancient relatives across 
the water. 

In the seventh century there lived on the 
Scottish border a monk named Cuthbert. Upon 
his death, in 687, surviving monks preserved his 
remains with pious care, guarding them in a 
local church. When dangers arose from the 
marauding Danes, the monks gathered their 
treasures and relics, including St. Cuthbert’s 
sacred coffin, and wandered for seven years 
through the north of England, until St. Cuthbert 
miraculously revealed to them that his bones 
were to rest at Dunholme, later known as 
Durham. Though happy in this knowledge, 
they knew not where to find Dunholme, so 
journeyed on. Watching for clews as to their des- 
tination, a monk heard one woman ask another 
if her cow, which had gone astray, had been found. 
Much to his joy and relief the reply came: ‘Yes, 
in Dunholme.”” Dunholme means Hill Island, 
and on a rocky cliff eighty feet above the river 
Wear, the holy bones were deposited and there 
the imposing Durham Cathedral came into being. 

Several hundred years passed before the noble 
and dignified structure was completed. But 
during all these years the story of the woman 
and her cow was told to those connected with the 
cathedral and the city which grew up around it. 

The last portion, built in 1242, was the beauti- 
ful Chapel of the Nine Altars at the extreme east 
end of the Cathedral Church. Near the Nine 
Altars stand the forms, sculptured in stone, of 
the woman and her shorthorn Durham cow. 
They were placed there in 1775, nearly one 
thousand years after the woman found her cow. 


Owned by Chas. Sallode, Williamsport, Pa. 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


A. JUDSON LEACH : 
A MARVOTT { State Organizers 


PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”" 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and ninety-six new Bands were 
organized in December, of which 187 were in 
Massachusetts, eighty-four in schools of Rhode 
Island, fifty-four in schools of Connecticut, 
twenty-four in schools of Ohio, eighteen in 
schools of, Maine, and ten in schools of South 
Carolina. The numerals show the number of 
Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Belchertown: Center, 3; Liberty, 8. 

Bondsville: Franklin, 2. 

Conway: Center, 4; Broomshire; Poland, 2; Boyden 
District, 2. 

Gardner: School St., 8; Chestnut St., 3; West St., 8; 
Prospect St., 5; Connors, 8. 

Northfield: Center, 3; East Northfield, 2. 

Warwick: West, 2; Center, 2. 

Worcester: Millbury St., 23; Winslow St., 10; Sever St., 
5; Dix St., 16; Abbott St., 12; Chandler St., 10; Elizabeth 
St., 11; Downing St., 13; Thomas St., 11; Ward St., 12. 

Charlestown, M husetts: King 


Schools in Maine 
Bath: Beacon St. S. S., 15. 
Freeport: Grammar, 2; West Landing. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Burrillville: Harrisville, 8. 

East Greenwich: Frenchtown; Tibbetts; Shippeetown. 

Johnston: Reservoir Ave. 

North Providence: Greystone, 4; Fruit Hill, 2. 

Pascoag: South Main St., 2; Sayles Ave., 11. 

Portsmouth: Newton, 3. 

Providence: Meeting St. Disciplinary, 2; Willard Ave., 5; 
Smith's Hill Special; Orms St.; Roger Williams Ave., 4. 

mithfield: Esmond Grammar, 3; Georgiaville, 4. 

Westerly: Chestnut St., 2; High, 5; Elm St., 9; Quarry 

Hill, 3; Dunn's Cor., 2; Pleasant St., 9. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Hartford: Watkinson Farm. 
Manchester: Buckland, 2. 
New Britain: Open Air, 2; Burritt, 11. 
South Manchester: Lincoln, 7. 
South Windsor: Union District, 5. 
West Hartford: Elmwood, 6; East, 8; Charter Oak, 4; 
Center, 8. 
Middletown, New York: Hilda. 
Millersburg, Pennsylvania: Millersburg. 


Schools in Ohio 
Columbiana: Public. 
Cuyahoga Falls: Public, 10. 
East Cleveland: Rozelle, 5. 
East Palestine: South Side. 
Euclid: Shore High, 2. 
Willoughby: River St., 5. 


Schools in South Carolina 
Beaufort: Beaufort, 5; Martha Industrial, 2; High. 
Laurens: Tumbling Shoal High. 
Mayesville: Mayesville Industrial. 
Sedalia, Missouri: Prospect St., 8. 
Saint Louis, Missouri: Wyman School. 
Ord, Nebraska: Ord. 
Abbeville, Louisiana: High School, 5. 
Livermore, California: May School. 
Victorville, California: Angell. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 89,958. 
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A KIND WORD 


[It is seldom that Our Dumb Animals can give space to school composi- 
tions, but we feel sure our readers will appreciate this particularly touching 
anecdote, by Sadie C. Wicks, an eighth grade pupil in the Abbott Street 
school, Worcester, Massachusetts, who within a week after writing it was 
taken sick and died.] 


NE day a man was driving a cart along the road in 
the country. The horse was drawing a heavy load, 
and did not turn the way the man wished. 

The man, being under the influence of liquor, 
cruelly beat the horse, which plunged and reared but would 
not go the way his driver wished. At that time I happened 
along and asked the driver if I could assist him. 

“A lot of good you will do,” he said. ‘This beast is a 
stubborn brute, but I will beat it out of him.” 

I then went up to the horse and patted him on the neck, 
and called him by his name. The horse then turned his 
head and fixed his large eyes on me, as though he fully com- 
prehended I wished to be kind to him. 

“Come now! come along!’ said I, and the horse began to 
pull and tug with his broad chest and strong loins; turned 
the cart down the road, and trotted along briskly, as if the 
load was a plaything. 


MERCIFUL TO HIS SQUIRREL 


Children usually feel sympathy for the captive bird or animal. 
A Band of Mercy boy in Maine found a squirrel, which he in- 
tended to tame, but when his mother reminded him that it was 
cruel to deprive the little animal of its freedom, he walked again 
two miles and back to return it toits home. He was keeping 
his pledge ‘‘to protect all living creatures from cruel usage.” 


I have, the dearest little dog,- 
No‘cur of low degree; 


Oo true and loving she. 


O, little one, what difference 
Is ‘twixt thy soul(?) and mine, 

That what to mine is 


unto 


She forgives m 
es ond 


That twines herself around our hearts, 


Ohe was christened’ ‘Lady Betty.” 
Which pleases ma andme, 
And be 

It fits her toa T. 


And thoug Hl tease i shake her hard , 

She is SO Sweet, 

dire ressions, 
my che 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, “THE BIRD MAN”’ 


MONG the world’s great treasures today are the 

beautiful paintings and drawings of Leonardo da 

Vinci, whose gifted hand wrought that priceless 

masterpiece, the ‘‘Mona Lisa,”’ which was stolen from 

the Louvre a year or more ago, and only recently found and 

restored. But do you know that the painter of this face of 

surpassing beauty was a man full of tenderness for all animals 
and birds? 

One of the things that Leonardo used to do as he walked 
the streets of Milan and passed the shops, was to buy the 
birds in cages and then open the tiny doors, allowing the 
frightened captives to go free. He would stand on the pave- 
ment, his face outshining the sun, a cage in one hand, while 
with the other he gave liberty to the prisorter. And as the 
birds sailed away through the soft Italian air, some of their joy 
was left behind in the brilliant eyes of the truly great man who 
had given them their freedom. As the years went by, almost 
daily was the great artist seen liberating birds, and by and by 
the common people, who sold their wares all along the sides 
of the busy streets, began to call him ‘“The Bird Man.” They 
did not know his real name, nor that his was the greatest 
name not only in Italy, but in all Europe. He was their 
“Bird Man,” the man who helped the helpless; it mattered 
not whether the sufferer was a tiny bird or a man or woman, 
and they loved him with a mighty love. 

It is told of the famous painter that, not long before his 
death, he was asked which of all the honors he had gained he 
valued the most. He replied that the best that life had given 
him was the name of ‘‘The Bird Man” by which he was 
known to the shopkeepers and the poor people of Milan. 


It 


cause a name patrician, 


Aniwhen | p 
Her melancholy eyes 
She turns to me 
moans and | 


ngly 
y cries 


0 let us from this little life 
A useful lesson find, 

And treat our kith and kindred 
Most lovingly and kind. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
BETTY 
By S. Adelaide Blood 
\ 
IMSY 
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Question: Will you kindly advise me in regard to 
my cat. He has trouble with one of his ears. 
Keeps shaking it continually, and sometimes it lops 
over and a black substance forms. A. D. 


Answer: Symptoms such as you describe are 
indicative of canker of the ear, a specific disease 
of cats and dogs. It is the result of infection, 
is difficult of treatment and requires considerable 
time in order to produce a complete recovery. 
Use a half teaspoonful of peroxide of hydrogen 
in the affected ear twicea day. Use the peroxide 
of hydrogen for one week, then discontinue and 
use the following prescription: 


Subacitate of lead liquid....... 1 oz. 
Bicarbonate of soda........... 2 drams. 


Add water to make 2 ounces and mix. 


Apply a teaspoonful in the ear with an equal 
amount of warm water twice a day. 

Question: My wire-haired Irish bull terrier has 
the white of his eyes red streaked and inflamed. 
His right eye has a pin point sized white speck in it 
over the pupil and a bluish film all around it. He 
chews his feet and legs until they bleed and wherever 
he can reach his body. Kindly prescribe. L.K.P. 

Answer: The symptoms you describe of the 
eye are indicative of ophthalmia, which is very 
difficult to treat and in most cases eventually 
terminates in a cataract which is an opacity of 
the crystalline lens. I would suggest using five 
drops of a 5 per cent. solution of argyrol in each 
eye twice a day. Keep the eyes protected from 
light by keeping the animal in a dark room. 
The skin trouble that you describe is sympto- 
matic of eczema which is usually the result of 
dietetic irregularities. To overcome this con- 
dition feed the animal but twice a day, preferably 
morning and night, including scraps from the 
table, occasionally meat, dog biscuit, etc. To 
relieve the irritation of the skin use the following: 


ounce 
1 ounce 


Add water to make 4 ounces. 


Apply to the affected parts with a small 
sponge twice a day. 
Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to answer 


questions relative to the treatment of sick or injured ani- 
mals. Replies will be published whenever practicable. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR DECEMBER, 1913 


“‘ No one who gives time or influence or money 
to further any animal society's work will ever feel 
the sting of ingratitude, but will ALWAYS feel 
the animal's gratitude, and be remembered in this 
life and afterwards by the friends of animals, when 
all others have forgotten him.” 


General contributions for the Angell Memorial Building 
will be announced later. 


Members and Donors 

“A friend,” $277.23; uest of A. Bertha Caton, balance, 
$82.70; a nays in Paris, 100; eg? of Mrs. Frances H. 
Hunt, $100; Mrs. Charles I. Trevelli $105; James F. Morse, 
$40; Miss E. M. Cole, $20; Mrs. Coolidge S. Roberts, $15; 
Miss Ethel R. Thayer, $8 Kindergarten Class of Unity 
Church S. S. (Springfield, Mass.), $7; Miss Mary A. Case, 

.25; Miss B. H. Stanton, “$4. 25; H. H. Merriam, $3; 
Miss F. M. Lincoln, $3; Prof. E. C. Black, $3; Miss P. 
M. Bigelow, $3; Clafli 3 
H. J. Krebs, $1.50; Nellie F. and Abbie C. Putnam, $1.50. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 
E. D. Newcomb, Rev. J. W. Allison, Mrs. Geo. R. Smith, 
Corset H. Company, Miss Mary Hoar, A. C. Howes, Mrs. 
J. C. Phillips, Mrs. Eleanor C. Alden, Miss Edith Babcock. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. Ida R. Hall, for winter needs of horses, Frank O. 
Hardy, C. R. Hayes, W. E. Norcross, Willard Richmond, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, D. H. Fanning, 
Wright Wire Co., Mrs. H. E. Shaw, Mrs. Frank Coes, Mrs. 
John Coes, Fred. Hodgson, Mrs. J. H. Bennett, Mrs. David 


Gun. George M. Wright, W. H. Richardson, Mrs. E. F. 

P. Chami . A. A. Knight, Gaton & Knight Mfg. TON 
Mrs. F. E. H. Lewis, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Mrs. D. D. 
Slade, Mrs. D. W. Ensign, Misses A. & E. G. May, Mrs. 
Lucy Adams, Mrs. 9% Jones, Mrs. Charles Van Brunt, 
Robt. Everett, Miss A. A. Bigelow, R. F. & F. W. Taylor, 
Payson Cong’l Church, Easthampton, Mass., John C. Mac- 
Inness, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, a Brigham, Mrs. C. G. 
Washburn, Frank A. Pease, Mrs. H. Goodacre. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. W. B. Lambert, Murray Brown, Mrs. J. H. Holmes, 
Rev. Dr. Hodges, J. G. Edgerly, W. E. Putney, Mrs. M. E. 
Crocker, H. A. Willis, Ada E. Morrell, D. O., Mrs. A. R. 
Gamache, Mrs. Dr. . Winslow G. A. A. Pevey, Charles L. 
Newhall, Miss E. D. Carpenter, Mrs. P. J. Knight, Mrs. 
A. H. Sagendorf, Mrs. W. E. Brooks, Fitchburg Coal Co., 
Union Coal Co., Rev. T. W. Thompson, Gately & Rogers, 
C.&. Smith & Co., Clark, Sawyer Co., Mrs. 

Blake, John Day, Manuel Gomez, The 
field ‘Inn, Mrs. A. J. Daniels, Mrs. S. S. Kendall, s. 
op a & Co., Miss M. A. Dickinson, Charles M. hg 
Mrs. A. G. Webster, Mrs. J. B. Colvin, L. H. Kinnicutt, 
Mrs. W W. E. Rice, Mrs. William Maynard, F. E. Powers & 

Co., J. T. Shirer, Richard Healey, H. F. Harris, D. A. 
Putnam, R. B. Fowler, W. A. Sibley, Mrs. W. E. Hassam, 
Mrs. Fannie Penge. Mrs. Frank Forbes, Miss S. D. Spurr, 
Worcester M. S. Co., H. P. Murray, Mrs. E. A. ig ed 

. S. Wright Co., Dr. Woodward, Dr. Homer Gage, Ed 
M. Bond, Miss M. Louise Jackson. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. L. W. Stevens, Miss A. Goodell, C. Jost, Mrs. M. M. 
Spener, Miss L. J. Gould, Mrs. A. H. Ramsdell, Geo. M. 
Mellen, Miss Helen R. Haywood, G. W. Tatro, Miss Alice 
W. Bancroft, Mrs. E B. Judd, A. Bryson, H. Hayler, Mrs. 
D. W. Thompson, Mrs. H. Church, Mrs. A. H. Locke, 
~ Miss Augusta Cobb, Miss E. A. 
Dorothy O. Jewett, Miss Carrie Cottle, Mrs. 
Saunders, Mrs. W. C. Spencer, Miss H. A. Francis, Miss 
E. H. Storer, Geo. Norton, M. D., Bie E. S. Small, John 
—_ M. D., H. B. Jackson, M. Mrs. Chas. G. Lun 
iss Maria Johnson, Mrs. H. — Prof. E. S. Sheldon’ 
— T. J. Holland, Mrs. C. R. Denbroeder, Rev. G. H. 
tc Mrs. D. E. Fairbanks, Metal Ceiling Co., 
Edward A. Bence, Fitchburg Baking Co., Dr. Geo. F. 
Greenwood, Peter B. Keilty, J. M. Hubbard, Walter A. 
Davis, Rev. J. J. Donnelly, Mrs. E. P. Miller, C. H. Kenney, 
Richard a. Mrs. E. E. Stone, C. A. Casey, Mrs. 
Mrs. H. L. Whitcomb, Emerson W. Baker, 
Atty., Mise. ‘Alena L. Johnson, Mrs. A. L. Hoisington, Mrs. 
M. . Miss Louise N. Worshow, Miss Mary F. 
Ide, E. S. Marshall, Mrs. Alfred Gould, Miss Beatrice 
Lane, are B. Lewis, F. C. Nichols, Mrs. C. F. Baker, 
Mrs. E. M. Graves, Dr. J. J. Spring, John McRae, Grodburg 
& Hirsch, Dr. Leon P. White, Dougherty Coal Co., Miss 
Florence Searles, Mrs. Edward P. Curtis, Miss Harriett O. 
Wood, Mrs. M. J. Norris, B. E. oy S. D. Spurr, Geo. F. 
Blake, Miss Lizzie A. Bullock, J. Grosvenor, Sterling 
Bakery, Bagdigian Brothers, G. A. Bassey Miss Florence 
Oliver, Mrs. F. D. Weeks, Miss M. J. Hunter, Mrs. Guy 
Cook, Miss Chilton Winslow, Miss Margaret M. Griffin, 
Mrs. B. N. Livingston, F. A. Sharon, c H. Tenney, James 
C. Ham, Miss Katherine Trafford, - Carney, Mrs. 
Alfred Thomas, Mrs. oe Harper, & A. Tripp, M. D., 
T. Hovey Gage. Jr., W. S. Radway, Dr. 0. H. Everett, 
. S. Lowell, C. C. Lowell, Albert E. Jewell, Mrs. ~—n 
West, Mrs. E. H. Batchelder, Mrs. Ellen ey Dr. J. B. 
Wells, Miss M. Frances, Miss Lilla Forbush, F. A . Caswell, 
Mason Brush Works, Mrs. E. S. — John B. Bowker, 
E. A. Robertson, John Gustafson, F. B. Bigelow, D. B. 
Williams, Mrs. M. C. Baur, Mrs. Lois E. Smith, T. S. 
Jackson, Fred E. Keyes, F. A. Knowlton, Mrs. Caroline 
Green, Miss Jessie Dell Lewis, Rev. D. H. O'Neil, Miss 
Lizzie McFarland, Wm. Venner, Miss Emma S. Barrett, 
Mrs. A. L. Smith, Dr. J. P. Rand, Mrs. E. I. Comins, Mrs. 
N. E. Converse, Mrs. J. E. Dawson, Miss Ellen Hillberg, 
Harvey Moore, Edwin E. Brown, Stanley A. Holmes, 
Master Hermon Potter. 
All others, $10.28. Total, $1375.51. 
The American Humane Education Society, $450. 
Fines, $253. 
Sales of publications, ambulance, interest, etc., $224.63. 


Subscribers 
J. B. Foster, $20.40; Lebanon S. P. C. A., $16.40; Anna B. 
Bach, ‘fark Abby T ’ Arnold, $11.10; Joseph C. Whipple, 
$11.68; Etta F. Miller, $10; Moore-Cottrell, $7.50; H 
Goldberger, $7.44; C. A. S. Troup, vi Franklin Sq. Agency, 
$5.74; Mrs. F. A. Bidwell, $5.20; Mrs. L. P. Yandell, $5; 
Mrs. Lydia A. Putney. $5.48; Mrs. Wm. P. Gould, $5; 
Dr. Wm. E. Keith, $5; Mrs. F. J. Kellogg, $5; William 
Guild, $4 24; Anna jackson, $4; M rs. W. C. Robison, $4. 50; 
Mrs. J. Lewis, $4; Grumiaux, $4; Anna Reynolds, $4: 
Mrs. Pas Field, ‘$3.60; E. S. Williams, $3.50; Miss Jennie 
Nichols, $3.50; S. C. Paynter: $2.74; Bella Holbrook, - 49; 
Mrs. Estelle Warner, $2.48; W. B. Clarke Co., $2.48; S. P. 
Tapping, $2.45; State Ready Lancaster, $2.40; "Susan 
Christian, $2.40: Miss E. L. Everett, $2.08; Anna Jackson, 
$1.50; Richard ‘Carroll, $1.50; Omar S. Stephens, $1.50; 
Anna Buckstrom, $1.35; Mrs. Florence Suckling, $1 20: 
Eau Claire Co., $1.20; Mutual Sub. Agency, $1.12. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Bennett Agency, Gorham Agency, Hanson's Agency, 
Miss Ella M. egg Miss May Nealey, Louise Ashbaucher, 
Virginia K. Force, H. J. Howe, Paul Howard, Alfred Behr- 
mann, Mary Rankin, Miss M. A. ee. H. Purinton, 
Mrs. Mary L. Cobb, R. Taggart, A. L. Anderson, D. A. 
Wilcox, Miss E. S. Watson, Nellie ‘Gilbert, Hannah M. 
Morgan, Isabel Harris, Grace Morrow, Mrs. Philip Hyde, 
J. M. Hanson, Ruth J. Sawyer, > e Dempsey, Vance 
Holcombe, W. M. Harding, Mrs. S. Lane, Mrs. J. O. 
Simonds, C. Jost, Mrs. S. W. Carr, Mis. John H. Wolfe, 
Mrs. Alma Towle, Mrs. J. S. Mason, Miss L. W. Caldwell, 
L. A. Cates, C. A. Dunham, Mrs. M. Welsh, Mary Lover- 
ing, H. F. Stoll, Mary Perkins, Charles Thornton, Mrs. S. 
Cohen, Mrs. Zipporah Susan 
Safford, oon rs. Belle Berry, B. 


J. 
M. A. Weaver, Eaword ake, Mrs. A. E. Dwight, Mrs. 


E. G. Barton, F. 
Smart, Mary E. Culver, Dr. Geo. Beebe, Miss Hannah 
Durrant, W. Fryburger, gt Shafer, Mrs. O. D. 
Peterson, H H. E. Sanborn, Geo. H. Lyons, Mrs. G. William- 
son, Isabel and Philip Corey, Edith Smith, Mary Rankin, 
C. H. Haines, Mrs. W. H. Atkinson, D. W. Thrall, Miss 
M. Mills, . Roarle, Mrs. H. P. Ernst, Mrs. Susan Christie, 
Mrs. E. Davies, Mrs. O. S. Fowler, Nina G. Stearns, 
i rs. J. A. Donders, 
Mrs. Wilbur Cook, C. Mansfield, Miss M. Louise Jackson, 
. V. Stanley, F. H. Lincoln, Mrs. W. W. Warren, Louise 
hi. Borden, Luther Brinton, Arthur L. Hayden, Mrs. L. A. 
Bruce, Mrs. E. F. Walker, F. E. Asterbury, Mrs. A. L. 
Frechafer, Mrs. Sarah K. “heen, Mrs. Humphreys, Mrs. 
W. A. Fail, Emily Tozier, Virginia Sargent. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Crowley's, Miss Bumstead, A. Richardson, Mrs. Jonathan 
French, Bessie L. Drake, Mrs. J. C. Derby, Charles Ripley, 
Mary F. Fitts, Laura E. Dean, Clara C. Pierce, Mrs. Ella 
Hancock, Mrs. E. K. Baxter, Mrs. M. B. Rich, Mary E. 
Libby, Elizabeth Watson, Leorah Relletta, Neal Barteleen. 


TWO AND ONE-HALF EACH 


Jessie O. Hawley, Mary L. Blake, Mrs. F. S. Carr, Mrs. 
H. J. Reynolds, Lorina Knowlton, May Maxwell, 
A. B. Caswell, Ellen C. Woodward, Franklin Square, 
Miss M. A. Howard. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 
Louise Neitzel, Mildred Lockwood, Ruth Hager, Francis 
Robbins, Mrs. H. F. Lynch, Mrs. D. J. Ayer, Mrs. J. C. L. 
Henderson, Mrs. A. W. Galley. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR DECEMBER, 1913 


Estate of Mrs. Elizabeth F. Noble, $220.63; ‘a real 
friend of animals,”’ $125; a 23: 
joe Burtt, $35.61; Mrs. Lela G. iodge, $33.7 

C. McVay, '$30; Mrs. Mary D. Prime $25; Gary ork) 
Humane Society, $10. 14; Mrs. G. M. DuBois, ‘ ‘in memory 
of my dear little cats, $10; Francis J. Garrison, $10; Virginia 
Pease, $7.60; City of Taunton, $7.50; Mrs. Julia A. H.,Col- 
by, $6.40; J. H. Benedict, $6; Mrs. L. Prentiss, $6; Eugene 
Morgan, 36; Mrs. Gault, $6: Passaic Co., N. J., Paterson 
District, $6; Thomas F. O'Flynn, $5.50; Mrs. Virginia 
Miller, $5.25; —_ Hannah Durrant, $5; Charles A. Dun- 
ham, $5; Mrs. . G. Gosling, $5; Kate E. Smith, $4.37; 
G. Milton Fisher, $3.90; Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, $3.84; 
Cora A. Baldwin, $3.21; Margaret Scott, $3.12; Miss E. 
Honda, $2.75; Lyle Mengal, $2.74; Anna W. Pearce, 2%: 
Emma M. Plinkton, $2.38; Sister M. — $2.08; E 
Thompson, $2.08; Mrs. E. K. Baxter, $2; W. ae Strickland, 
$2- W. G. Clucas, $2; Gladys Wiley, $1. 75; E. W. Holmes- 
ley, $1.65; Josephine H. Davis, 
Chalmers, $1. 60; Ethel Tompkins, $1.60; M 
kett, $1 59; Mary L. Welch, $1.45; Annie L. Gould, $1.38; 
Caroline Fink, $1.37; Public Schools, Chicopee, Mass., 
$1.25; Helen Sanborn, $1.22. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 
Mary P. Benson, George McCarthy, Mrs. D. W. Ensign, 
G. P. Hanaford, Emily Tozier, Mrs. Mackenzie, May E. Jef- 
ferson, G. Noble Jones, Charles Kirk, Miss Fanny Elkins. 


ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY EACH 
Miss M. D. Banks, A. Neff, Mrs. C. P. Dickinson, Mrs. 
L. P. Yandell, Mrs. L. D. Mack, Homer L. Jelly, Mrs. 
B. Jennings, Harry Harlow, Mrs. Walker. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


E. H. Tompkins, Elsie Limber, Miss A. Goodell, Miss 
W. C. Miller, Dr. C. E. Page, H. W. Sargent, Mrs. T. B. 
Smart, Jennie C. Cochrane, Miss Edith Rolston, Dr. D. V. 
Bush, Mrs. D. D. Slade, Dr. S. Witt, E. F. Whitehead, 
J. E. Waterman, Edith Scott, M. Murdock, Mrs. Charles 
M. Baker, L. R. Crowley, Mrs. C. A. Sawyer, Annette I. 
Young, Mrs. Ella Hancock, Misses A. & E. G. May, Mrs. 
K. Hatchett, Ralph Hall, Minnie S. Jackson, Oren E. 


Parks. 
Interest, $402.36. Small sales, $73.93. 


R. Langley, Mrs. S. Ekstrom, Mrs. T. B. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of "the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual bs 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children's 1 00 


All nye of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS f Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN ‘SHUTE, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all yg intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


: Veterinary Column 

| 


> 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American ar ag Education Society 


and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, ee 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ..... paper 9 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 
How to Treat a Horse —- 


The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ — 
The Horse’s Prayer, cardintwocolors ..... 
The Horse’s Point of View, post-card ....... —o. 
Advice on Stable Management, 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts..... small 30 cts. 
nly a Dog, or, cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .. .60 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4 .. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus. cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, paper 10 cts. 


Save the Birds, post-card ................. .30 per 1 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2 .. .320 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer............ —. 
The Air-gun and the Birds ................ ae 
An Appeal to Every Woman............... iis 
About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in es nog and Disease ...$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... _— 
“‘Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation”............. 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. perdoz.... 40 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf's Quest, Ida Renetten. 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10cts. 
Our Gold Mine-at Holiybaret, cloth, 20 cts. .paper S8cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts.......... paper 7 cts. 
Jewish and -Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 

Our Food Animals (original eo ag pe 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping ............0.0.. PP52.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... — = 
Indictment of American by 

Humane Education 

“Be Kind to Animals” button ............ 75 cts. per 100 

Ss prices in large quantities 


The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ...cloth 25 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 


$2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
Angell, 2 cents each, or .............- 200° “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... | ees 
Humane Manual for Teachers.............. 3.00 “ “* 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ ‘* 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 


Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Band of Mercy ... 8 cents each 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... ified se 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 100“ “ 


Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or 
express. No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


SPRATT’S TOY PET BISCUITS 


For lap dogs getting very little exercise and 
requiring but little meat. 
nd two cent stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N. J. 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE LIABILITY 


32 KILBY ST AUTOMOBILE 
BOSTON BURGLARY AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


1s the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


For broken down arches or flat feet 


““VELVET-TREAD” NON-METALLIC SUPPORT 
LEATHER TREAD SURFACE. 


FITS AND FEELS FINE 
Price $1.50 per pair. Send size and width of shoe 
K W. WHITCHER CO 
10-18 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 


ROW N® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


FOR HOARSENESS 

Aconvenient and effective remedy for throat troubles. 
Popular among public speakers and singers. For coughs, 
loss of voice, irritation or soreness of the throat Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches are better than syrups. 

Can be carried in pocket or purse oat used freely 
whenever needed. They contain no opiates. 
Sold only in Boxes, never in bulk. 25c, 50c, and $1.00. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


DARBY S. P. C. A. 


A PLEA FOR THE HORSE 
Every horse will work better and longer if given three 
ample meals daily; plenty of pure water; proper shoes, sharp- 
ened in slippery weather; a blanket in cold weather; a stall 
6x9 or enough room to lie down; a fly net in summer; two 
weeks vacation each year. 


SPARE THE WHIP 
Apply MRS. R. PEARCE, 332 $. Sth Strect - - DARBY, PA. 


SPECIAL SPRAYS 
At $3.00 and upwards 
Also boxes of CHOICE FLOWERS for every pur- 
pose at $1.00 and up 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, INC. 
24 Tremont St., Boston 
Telephone Main 4410 if more convenient 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 
GAndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


FOR SALE: Two Blue Persian Male Kittens. 
Pedigreed, registered, prize winners. Price $25.00 
each. DELFT CATTERY, 88 Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1 1465, 1466, 1467, 1468, 4085 & 4139 MAIN 


BRETT'S 
ENGRAVED CARDS 


STELLG COPPER PLATES 
BUSINESS, SOCIAL PUBLK FUNCTIONS 
30 BROMFIELD BOSTON 


WEAR THE BADGE OF KINDNESS 


You should wear and help to distribute these attract- 
They are made in bright colors and are 


ive buttons. 
the latest humane idea. 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 


Individuals as well as societies will be supplied at cost, 
75 cents per hundred, $3 per five hundred, $6 per 
In ordering please state whether the read- 
ing is to be “S. P. C. A.”’ or “Humane Society.’ 


thousand. 


for free sample. 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” signs in blue enamcl with 
white letters, size 3x10 inches, for any kind of vehicle, 
will be furnished at cost, 25 cents, postpaid. 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” pennants, size 9 x 28 
inches, for sewing on horse blankets and other pur- 
poses, for sale at 12 cents each, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOGiEr 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send 


YOUR ESTATE 


AND THE 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAW 


‘T® @ld Colony Trust Company is authorized by the laws of Massa- 

chusetts to execute trusts of every description with all powers that 
can be conferred upon an individual. We will act as Custodian of your 
securities, collect the income, and attend to all the detail in connection 
with the same as required by the new law. Descriptive literature sent 
upon request. 


17 Court Street BOSTON 52 Temple Place 


The Angell Memorial Animals’ BHospital 


(In process of construction by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.) 


NATHANIEL T. KIDDER Executive Committee 
Kindly send any contribution for FRANCIS H. ROWLEY Building Fund 
Hospital to Executive Committee MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL Angell Memorial 


45 Milk Street, Boston 


